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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Miss Cather was born at Winchester, Virginia, in 1876. The scant detail 
she has allowed to appear in Who’s Who relates as the next fact that she 
was given her A.B. degree from the University of Nebraska in 1895. As her 
books recall nothing of Virginia and much of the plains, it is natural to believe 
that her impressionable years were spent in the West. From 1897 to 1901 she 
was on the staff of the Pittsburgh Daily Leader, and from 1906 to 1912 she was 
an assistant editor of McClure’s Magazine. She lives in New York City. 

Her books are: April Twilights (poems), 1903; The Troll Garden, 1905; 
Alexander’s Bridge, 1912; The Bohemian Girl, 1912; O Pioneers, 1913; The 
Song of the Lark, 1915; My Antonia, 1918; Youth and the Bright Medusa, 1920; 
One of Ours, 1922; A Lost Lady, 1923. 


If one were to speculate on what might be the literary output 
of a woman born in Virginia, diploma’d from a western state uni- 
versity in the nineties, schooled in an eastern newspaper office, and 
graduated from the staff of a popular monthly with metropolitan 
headquarters and a national circulation, it would be safe to look 
for some copiousness of material and some breadth of sympathy. 
And these are the characteristics of Miss Cather’s work. Probably 
they are accounted for by her experience; at any rate they are true 
of her. The temptation is strong to pursue the theory that Miss 
Cather is the product of her changing backgrounds because her 
“Life and Works” are so typically related. More often than not 
maturing artistry comes into its own by slow degrees, starting with 
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conventional form and conventional subject-matter, and only 
tardily arriving at individual style and substance. That is what 
accounts for Fielding’s imposing array of early comedies, Scott’s 
excursions into poetic romance, Poe’s Byronic “Tamerlane” and 
‘‘Politian,” and Hawthorne’s contributions to the sentimental 
annuals. Maturity and achievement lead genuine creative ability 
(as it led all these men) back toward fundamentals and into the 
literary form in which it can best express itself. 

Miss Cather’s first book was a typical “slender volume” of 
poems, published in 1903 when poetry in America was a pleasant 
parlor accomplishment. The reprint of twenty years later, even 
with its additions, is still slender in both size and content. There 
are verses of homely sentiment; classical echoes; Shakesperian, 
Arthurian, Italian, and Provengal verses of allusion; reminiscences 
of travel; laments for lost loves and lost youth; and, among them 
all, three or four bits that are unbookish, with the breath of the 
prairies in them. Next, two years later, came The Troll Gar- 
den, seven stories—artists’ colony stories; painters, musicians, 
and music-lovers in New York, Boston, and London; and, among 
them, three with allusions to western life, with one grim picture of a 
little Kansas town to which a sculptor is brought for burial, con- 
temned in life as in death by the sordid villagers. Then, in Miss 
Cather’s roster, after a seven-year interval which seems to have been 
largely absorbed by editorial routine, came two volumes, interna- 
tional or transatlantic, apparently pointing her way down the paths 
often traversed by Henry James and Mrs. Wharton. All the books 
so far were the work of a lover of beauty who had grown up among 
spiritually arid rural surroundings, who was thrilled by all the possi- 
bilities for beauty in studio and concert hall, and somewhat allured 
by the engaging artificialities of polite metropolitan life. The only 
life that occupied Miss Cather thus far was a life of aesthetic self- 
realization. 

With a difference, as much may be said of her work as a whole; 
the difference being that with her mature novels the focus of her 
work shifted from the happy enjoyment of self-realization to the 
harrowing struggle toward that end. O Pioneers (1913) and The 
Song of the Lark (1915) marked Miss Cather’s indubitable “arrival,” 
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although it was not until My Antonia (1918) that this important 
event was generally recognized. With these books, as with the 
greater part of One of Ours (1922), she turned back to the richest 
of her sources—the pioneer figures of the prairie town—and in her 
employment of this material applied the principle which she ascribed 
to the lark who sang so divinely that “art is only a way of remember- 
ing youth.” And so one comes to that trio of heroic women: 
Alexandra Bergson, Thea Kronburg, and Antonia Shimerda. 

Of the stories centering around these three The Song of the Lark, 
the chronicle of Thea Kronburg, is perhaps the least effective for 
the very reason that it is most explicitly given over to the struggle 
for artistic self-fulfilment. Thea Kronburg, daughter of a smugly 
complacent country parson and of a prolific and instinctively wise 
mother, grows up a solitary in the midst of a crowded household 
in a gossipy town. By natural gravitation she finds her happiest 
companionship with a broken-down, half-ostracized German music 
master and with a song-loving colony of Mexican outcasts. To 
please her father, whom she has no wish to offend or estrange, she 
plays the hymns at the midweek prayer meetings, though she finds 
no relief there from the muffling and numbing daily clamor about 
her, and always reads late after the recital of prayers and “ experi- 
ences,” yearning more avidly than usual to live with zest and to 
achieve some real happiness. 

Under the old music master’s monitions she toils doggedly. An 
instinct in her responds natively to his precept that “‘nothing is far 
and nothing is near if one desires. The world is little, people are 
little, human life is little. There is only one big thing—desire. 
And before it, when it is big, all is little.” She needs only look 
within herself to know all of what he means when he declares, 
“The secret—what make the rose to red, the sky to blue, the man 
to love—in der Brust, in der Brust it is, wud ohne dieses giebt es 
keine Kunst, keine Kunst!’ (and without it there is no art!). Toward 
this Parnassian art, then, she aspires. Leaving home, eking out a 
livelihood in the big cities, accepting discouragement and rebuff, 
undeterred by lovers, or even by love itself, she comes through at 
last to a success whose chief reward is less in gold or plaudits than 
in the sense of fidelity to her own high purpose. 
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In the end she has learned of “‘ the inevitable hardness of human 
life,’ but also of the richness of reward that comes with real crea- 
tion. And in the end, too, she realizes once more the lesson of the 
old German that nothing is far and nothing is near; for with the 
world at her feet she discovers that it was potentially hers when 
she first set out from her home town with her little legacy. ‘I 
shall always measure things by that six hundred dollars, just as I 
measure high buildings by the Moonstone standpipe.” ‘There 
is no work of art so big that it was not once all contained in some 
youthful body.” “Art is only a way of remembering youth.” 

In My Antonia (An-ton-ee-ah) Miss Cather is not so kind to 
her heroine, at least in terms of material reward. Antonia Shimerda 
is a Bohemian immigrant child of less than mediocre parentage, 
whose sole inheritance is a wholesome, hearty, clear-eyed courage. 
Brought up in the uses of adversity, she finds but one thing to which 
she can give a natural response; and that is, among the people of 
her own sort, ‘‘a kind of hearty joviality, a relish of life, not over- 
delicate, but very invigorating.” This flourishes only among the 
folk who are held in despite by the respectables of the community. 
The dominant element are spiritually akin to the dominants of 
Spoon River and Gopher Prairie and Winesburg, Ohio, and to the 
selectmen of Friendship Village. 


The life that went on in them seemed to me made up of evasions and nega- 
tions; shifts to save washing and cleaning, devices to propitiate the tongue of 
gossip. This guarded mode of existence was like living under a tyranny. 
People’s speech, their voices, their very glances, became furtive and repressed. 
Every individual taste, every natural appetite, was bridled by caution. The 
people asleep in their houses, I thought, tried to live like the mice in their own 
kitchens: to make no noise, to leave no trace, to slip over the surface of things 
in the dark. The growing piles of ashes and cinders in the backyards were the 
only evidence that the wasteful, consuming process of life went on at all. 


Antonia has no spark of creative artistry; yet she feels the 
artist’s desire to live a full, free life. She falls in love with a cheap 
seducer, and is abandoned, on what she thinks is to be her honey- 
moon, to become a mother without benefit of clergy. Later she 
marries a good, dull man, brings up a big family, and in the play 
of her native courage finds a very homely and very old-fashioned 
fulfilment of life. ‘That is happiness—to be dissolved in something 
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complete and great.” The greatness of Antonia’s achievement lies 
in the completeness of her dedication to her task—no less complete 
than that of Thea Kronburg. In Antonia’s contented domesticity 
Miss Cather offers a modern variation on an old theme. In the 
pages of Mrs. Stowe the latter stages of Antonia’s career would 
have been treated as steps of abnegation, the surrender to a sense 
of duty in a home on earth which would be rewarded by a mansion 
prepared on high. By most contemporary novelists it would be 
treated as a complete defeat, with no compensation either here or 
hereafter. But Miss Cather, with all her zest for studio life, has 
retained an imaginative regard for four walls and a hearthstone, 
and the vital experience of mothering a family. 

After My Antonia came a pause in Miss Cather’s own story. 
Youth and the Bright Meduso is a kind of intermezzo of hesitancy 
between prairie land and Bohemia. Four of the short stories are 
reprinted from The Troll Garden of eight years earlier; a study 
in the temperament of a city-bred boy whose appetite for beauty 
and luxury lead him to theft, a week of nectar and ambrosia, and 
suicide; the overwhelming experience of a concert lover’s first taste 
of music after a quarter-century of exile on the plains; the death in 
the far West of a consumptive singer who yearns to the end for the 
thrill and the glamor of her finest years; and the already mentioned 
sculptor’s funeral. The three purely exotic stories of The Troll 
Garden were not reprinted. It was the touch of the frontier that 
Miss Cather chose to save. Yet, oddly enough, the four new stories 
in the later volume have none of this; all but one are wholly devoted 
to the songstress in prosperity, and except for that one they con- 
tribute but little to the achievement of the author. 

Evidently Miss Cather was not even yet firmly established in 
the home of her imagination. As an artist she was attached to the 
prairie stretches and the pioneer types, but only in the half- 
sentimental fashion of Antonia’s successful friend, James Burden, 
who had gone out from obscurity into the world of men and affairs, 
and in his strivings and thrivings looked back with an affectionate 
sympathy which expressed itself in an occasional hurried visit to 
the old neighborhood. He had outgrown it, like his youth; and, 
like his youth, it symbolized to him “the precious, the incom- 
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municable past.” In this short-story intermezzo Miss Cather, 
sitting in a New York apartment hotel, after a turn around Wash- 
ington Square, deals with the past tenderly and sympathetically, 
but she is evidently looking back toward it. She does not actually 
reawaken it as she had done before. 

And so it is not surprising that in One of Ours, an aftermath of 
the war, Miss Cather allowed herself to be warped out of her own 
orbit, and that as she swung through space in this flight, she vacil- 
lated between a life that she knew to the heart’s core and a life of 
which she had only a remote and idealized conception. The boy 
who was “one of ours” belongs to the same countryside as to Alexan- 
dra and Thea and Antonia. He is made restless by the same dwell- 
ings and outreachings of spirit, and like his fellow-pioneers is vaguely 
uncomfortable in the narrowness of the bed that he has not made 
for himself. A brutal accident and gratitude to the woman who 
nurses him in his duress horribly mismate him. The woman who 
is flung into his arms has shown her one pale gleam of warmth while 
he is prostrate and helpless. There is nothing in her to respond 
to ardor or even to affection. She is absorbed in her own chill 
righteousness, which has been excelled in literature only by that most 
obnoxiously virtuous woman, the Lady, in ‘“‘Comus.” Her final 
repudiation, in the name of the Lord, of every wifely obligation 
sets him adrift just as America enters the war. Enlistment seems 
to offer him a hope of salvation. Fired with the fine zeal that 
inflamed the first thousands who responded to the call, he sets out 
on the crusade to save the world for democracy. Stupidity, sor- 
didness, and chicane cannot overcome him. Reminders of the 
hollowness of his own lot cannot embitter him. In a final white 
heat of fervor he meets a glorious death on the battle field. 

It is a fine conception and it is rather thrillingly executed. It 
is doubtless true to what happened in the experience of some of the 
fallen; and in its heroic consummation it is certainly what those 
left to mourn would like to believe of every man who fell. Yet, on 
the whole, the romantic conception of war as a purifying fire belongs 
to the hopes of the new recruit and to the cherished recollections of 
the mourner. Now that the story of the war has been told, Philip 
Gibbs seems to be nearer the truth than Miss Cather. I have yet to 
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find a soldier returned from overseas who has read the book without 
being stirred to protest at the concluding chapters of One of Ours. 
Barbusse and Dos Passos are more likely to be to their taste. They 
have been so far disillusioned that the death of the hero has seemed 
to them the snuffing of a candle rather than the apotheosis of a lover 
of democracy. 

However far Miss Cather may have strayed from the paths in 
which she treads with a sure foot when she rambled into the latter 
part of One of Ours, she was at any rate not abandoning the theme of 
all her best work—the strife for self-fulfilment. Her soldier-boy- 
to-be begins his career in the frontier region of her three heroines. 
He encounters there the jealous, leveling standards that would 
reduce all pioneers to jack-of-all-tradeship and general undistinction. 
And in his army career his restless spirit confronts conditions 
analogous to those that confront an artist in a philistine world. 
But in A Lost Lady Miss Cather loses her bearings altogether. The 
lost lady lives in the open west, and that is the only resemblance 
between her and the other major characters. Yet the distinction 
of the other characters is not that they live and work where pioneers 
or artists do, but that they have in them stuff of which pioneers 
and artists are made: health, courage, a desire for freedom, a will 
to achieve. If they come through the conflict their victories are 
worth winning; if they fail their failures are tragic because they 
have the possibilities of victory in them. But the lost lady is a 
weakling and a ne’er-do-well. She is a tarnished creature whose 
immorality lies not so much in the infraction of laws and precepts 
as in the fact that such a life as hers is inherently self-defeating. 
She is not even brilliantly alluring. The Elizabethans, with their 
sure-word usage, did well to call such a woman ‘‘a drab.’’ Miss 
Cather’s real creative work has been with really creative and color- 
ful people. 

These latter years have been disruptive and disconcerting. Miss 
Cather is one of many authors who seem to have been carried off their 
true courses by cross-winds and chop seas. Few of the men who have 
suffered this experience have even started back to port; most of 
those who have not foundered are hopelessly adrift. Yet one still 
hopes that this woman of clear observation and firm touch will find 
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her way back to the elemental people whom she really knows. She 
was at her best when she was not distracted by the consciousness 
of current events or current problems. There are plenty of writers 
of less distinction to dabble with these. She may well return to her 
old ambition and say once more of the prairie lands, ‘‘ Primum ego 
in patriam mecum deducam Musam.”’ 


POETIC APPRECIATION THROUGH THE WRITING 
OF VERSE 


FLORENCE WILLIAMS 


“Tt is manifest,” says Sir Philip Sidney, ‘‘that the poet, with 
the hand of delight, doth draw the mind more effectually than 
any other art doth. The poet is the food for the tenderest stomach.” 
If poetry cannot be taught, surely an appetite for this delicate food 
can be aroused in the tender stomachs committed to our care. 

It is said that a mandolin lying untouched near a piano will 
respond when certain notes are played, proving that the two instru- 
ments are attuned to each other. How shall we attune the thoughts 
and feelings of our inexperienced pupils to the great harmonies 
that pulsate through the world of poetry? The attempt to write 
the easiest verse will arouse respect at least for the great master 
serving as a model, but whose touch is at once felt to be elusive. 

Children are full of rhythm. They tap with their feet or drum 
with their fingers. We train them to inhibit this rhythmical 
instinct. They make nonsense rhymes. Why not develop these 
natural manifestations and teach our pupils to use them to advan- 
tage? Once awakened to the wonder and the beauty of poetry, 
they thoroughly enjoy it. A few days ago when we had completed 
the third act of ‘‘ Macbeth,” and the class had seen in their imagina- 
tion the ghost nod, “with twenty trenched gashes on his head,” 
and had heard the shuddering cry of the horrified king, a boy 
stopped at my desk and said, “Why, this is wonderful. English 
this semester is not work; it is all pleasure.” Should not English 
be all pleasure ? 
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Chester pupils are of thirty-seven nationalities, the children of 
parents employed in the one hundred twenty-four industries 
situated in our community. They vary widely as to cultural 
background, from the sons and daughters of the professors of Crozer 
Theological Seminary to the children of recent immigrants who 
speak no English and write no language. The boys and girls 
come to me in the senior year after three years of careful prepara- 
tion. We feel that we have solved the problem of supplementary 
reading. The school board generously supplies a great number of 
additional texts each year. Much of this home reading is poetry, 
which the pupils assimilate rapidly under the supervision of my 
colleagues, all of whom are inspired and inspiring teachers filled 
with a love for the great poets. When the pupils enter the senior 
year, they are ready for the mechanics of English verse. 

The course opens with the definition: poetry is beautiful thought 
expressed in beautiful language. Rhyme and rhythm, meter, 
alliteration, onomatopoeia, cadence, refrains, repetends—all are 
devices to add beauty of sound to beauty of thought. I cannot 
subscribe to the dictum that free verse is a splendid new form of 
expression, distinctly American, and hence should be cultivated. 
Free verse always seems to me unfinished, merely the material of 
poetry, but lacking form. I do not recommend Walt Whitman or 
Carl Sandburg. The old-time poetry is good enough for me. 
I revel in Shakespeare and Milton, Tennyson and Browning. 
The melody of Alfred Noyes is soothing to my soul, and a very 
present help with a class that hesitates before the “high-brow 
stuff,’ as they sometimes call it. 

Now for the method. Having drilled in scansion of iambic, 
trochaic, dactylic, and anapestic lines with a varying number of 
feet, I become the hand that ‘‘wakes to ecstasy the living lyre.” 
The plebeian limerick is the first form attempted. The pupils 
scan a limerick and discover the rhyme scheme. The offer of a 
Philadelphia paper to pay $100 each day for a completed limerick 
does not diminish the interest. I encourage them to humor, and 
they enjoy poking fun at one another. 

We study the forms of poetry: narrative, lyric, and dramatic. 
After distinguishing between folk and art poetry, I have the pupils 
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try to write a ballad, using “‘Sir Patrick Spens”’ and “‘The Wreck 
of the Hesperus” as models. If the newspapers are thrilling with 
some recent heroic deed, I encourage the pupils to use that as a 
theme. The school paper reaps a harvest from the limericks and 
ballads which are required of all academic seniors. 

We make a somewhat careful study of blank verse, and I 
encourage but do not require the pupils to attempt it. This year, 
I received ‘Behind the Counter,’’ which was accepted by The 
Gleam, a magazine published in Canton, Massachusetts. 

With the study of the lyric, I distribute Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury, where we read the sonnets of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Sidney, Wordsworth, and Keats. The elegy finds its example 
in Gray; the ode in Wordsworth’s ‘‘Intimations.” I urge the 
writing of sonnets and Spenserian stanzas. Songs of various kinds 
are tried. Class songs, football songs, lyrics for use in plays—all 
these furnish an outlet for the new-found skill. Every pupil 
must submit what he calls a ‘‘poem,” choosing any form and meter 
he wishes. Additional poems receive extra credit and may be 
accepted for the school paper. “Things” and “‘A Lonely Child” 
are lovely little lyrics accepted by The Gleam, the second being 
published in the February issue. 

The advent of The Gleam greatly stimulated interest, and when 
the editor devoted several pages to Chester High School poetry 
and wrote a highly complimentary letter to me, which, of course, 
I read to my classes, the industrial boys asked why I had neglected 
to include the teaching of verse in their course. I promptly changed 
the course. Last Friday, an ‘Industrial’ said with juminous 
eyes, “I never thought sonnets could be so beautiful.’’ We were 
reading Wordsworth. 

As we read the poems in Palgrave, we study the lives of the 
authors, which often add interest and meaning to the poems. I 
follow an order of my own: Gray, Wordsworth, Burns, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Pope, Dryden, Browning, society verse as written 
by Lovelace, Suckling, and Waller. We then read a condensed 
version of Beowulf, followed by Deor’s Lament, The Seafarer, and 
The Letter in Cook and Tinker’s Translations. I compare Mase- 
field’s Sea Fever with The Seafarer. Every pupil also has a copy 
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of The Battle of Brunanburh. The pupils write criticisms on 
Beowulf. 

The next poetry is Chaucer’s Prologue, which we read carefully. 
I encourage the writing of a metrical paraphrase of the first eighteen 
lines. Macbeth, Hamlet, and Henry V come next. The first and, 
if possible, the second are read in class. Henry V is home reading. 
Milton’s minor poems close the course. I ask the pupils to imagine 
L’Allegro spending a day in Chester, and I urge them to write the 
account in the style of Milton. 

Whenever possible, I use poetry to illustrate the versatility 
of an author. For instance, in the course on the essay, I use the 
poetry of Stevenson and of van Dyke as well as their essays. In 
the short-story course, the poems of Bret Harte and of Kipling 
are in the little books containing the selected short stories of 
these writers. The work of American poets is handled very well 
in our junior year; hence, I devote myself mainly to English 
poets. 

To discover the pupils’ attitude, I ask them to write essays on 
“What Poetry Means to Me” or “An Experience as the Result 
of Reading a Poem.” ‘Their comments are the recompense for 
the wearying hours spent in poring over halting lines and jarring 
rhymes. Let a pupil speak: ‘‘The thing that takes one out into 
a strange new world is what we crave. Not long ago, I read the 
novel, ‘If Winter Comes.’ On the fly leaf were the words, 


O Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 


I longed to read the poem. Lately I have read Shelley’s ‘Ode to 
the West Wind,’ where I discovered the line. I find in the poem a 
subtle something which I cannot understand, but of which I am 
content to be in such delightful ignorance. Somehow poetry is 
spoiled for me when one delves too deep into the meaning of 
the lines.” 

When we have awakened our pupils and brought them face 
to face with great poetry, their souls have sight of that immortal 
sea and they hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. For the 
teacher, ‘‘The rest is silence.”” Let the poet speak. 
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THE WAIL OF THE REJECTED 


There was a young girl known as Bee, 

Who always went near P. M. C. 
When asked, ‘‘Do you dance ?” 
She said, ‘‘Oh, I prance, 

For they’re crazy about me, you see.” 


Now this misled young girl who could prance, 
Saw only the uniforms dance. 

When they get into “cits,” 

She nearly throws fits; 
For in that rig they never entrance. 


Now the moral of this little ditty, 
Is to show for the school boy some pity. 
For he wants to dance, 
And with the girls prance; 
But no girl loves a boy from the city. 
FRALEY WEIDNER 
February, ’24 


THE WOULD-BE POET’S WAIL 


In English class in Chester High 
When loud the bell has rung, 
The teacher tells us all to write 

A ballad like those sung. 


We leave the class with many a sigh, 
And feel quite worn and sad; 

We think and think and write some verse; 
Miss Williams calls it bad. 


Thus goes our inspiration all 
Off in the wind like chaff; 
And if I have to keep this up, 
I'll need an epitaph. 
HERMAN M. BLoom 
February, ’24 


THE MAN WHO WAS UNAFRAID 


It was the freighter, Grontoft, 
That sailed the surging wave, 
And the twenty men upon the ship 

No human power could save. 
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Their wireless calls they sent broadcast, 
Their course was nearly run; 

For on that wild and raging sea 
No rescuer could come. 


’Twas 10 A.M. when to their calls 
The Esthonia made reply, 

“We are on the way to help you; 
Hold on, and you will not die.” 


The staggering steamship hurried on, 
The Grontoft’s men to save; 

Oh, what a fate for those poor, brave men 
In the angry waves, their grave! 


The S.O.S. that they next received 
Was this startling remark: 
“Our sandwiches are ready now; 
This picnic’s quite a lark.” 


The Esthonia called, as she swifter came, 
“We'll be alongside soon.” 

But the Grontoft ’gan to sink stern first, 
When it was almost noon. 


The wireless operator bold, 
Who on the Grontoft sailed, 
Of viking lineage was he; 
In bravery never failed. 


This dauntless youth would not give up. 
“Where is my hat ?” he said; 
“Can’t wait for you; we’re sorry”’; 
And still he was unafraid. 


He had no time to tarry, 
For they didn’t call the roll; 

He had “‘ pressing business elsewhere,” 
And his one last word was “Skoal.” 


Such was the death of a fearless man; 
And at 4 P.M. that day 

The last vestige of the Grontoft 
By the waves had been washed away. 


MILDRED SKILLMAN 
February, ’22 
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MY VACATION 


Should you ask me what my plans are, 

What I hope and what I long for, 

Whither will the summer bear me? 

I should answer, I should tell you, 

To the forests or the seashore— 

To the land of the Poconos— 

To the Great Lakes of the Northland. 

Ah! these are but sighs and longings, 

Are but dreams and far-off visions; 

Thither will the summer bear me 

Only in my thoughts and fancy; 

I shall stay in dear old Chester, 

Wield the hammer or the pencil, 

Rents collect, or run on errands. 
EpGAR PALMER 


SARITA 


I can’t recall just how we met, 
We did it just the same. 

I thought that she 

Was stuck on me; 
Sarita was her name. 


I took her to a dance one night, 
I danced as if on air. 

Yes, my friend, Jim, 

She danced with him; 
I said I did not care. 


But when the dance was over 
Sarita never came. 

Yes, my friend, Jim, 

She went with him; 
Sarita was her name. 


Yet, I owe Jim a lot, my friend, 
Sarita is his wife. 

Tho’ oft I sighed, 

And almost cried, 
Jim does it now for life. 


McCLosKEy 


2] 
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BEHIND THE COUNTER! 


I often think, as here I stand behind 
This counter, what a multitude of folks 
This world’s composed of. While I wait and watch 
The people passing by, I wonder what 
Those brains are thinking, where are people going. 
Those faces with expressions so unlike 
Amuse me sometimes, sometimes sadden me. 
The slender girl, her visage rouged and powdered, 
With eyebrows arched and blacked, eyelashes beaded; 
The tragedy of age and poverty 
Traced deep in lines upon a weary face; 
And middle age so happy and content, 
Combined with youth’s bright, glad vivacity; 
And carefree, happy children in their play; 
Each forms a section of that panorama 
Which slowly does reveal itself to me. 
The many faces, sad and glad, content 
And discontent, some peaceful and some troubled, 
Hold my attention. It’s the shopgirl’s right 
To meditate upon humanity. 
MARGARET WALKER, ’23 


TO MOTHER? 


You are to me, my mother, more than life; 

When I recall to mind the many years 

That you have watched me grow mid toil and strife, 

Happy with me and with me shedding tears. 

When I have sighed for all the things men praise, 

You always soothed me with a loving thought, 

Until quite lost in wonder and amaze, 

My mind relinquished joys I vainly sought; 

Were I one day to rise to some great name 

And you, dear one, so humble and so low, 

I should but put you first in all my fame, 

And care for you wherever I should go. 

And if you pass to dwell in realms above, 

I wish you still to cheer me with your love. 
WILLIAM JACKSON 


t Published in The Gleam, February, 1923. 
? Published in The Gleam, December, 1923. 
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A LONELY CHILD: 


Once when I was a lonely child, 

I stood upon a hillside wild; 

The world stretched out to meet the sea, 
Then sank into eternity, 

Unsolved. .... 


I stood upon a dismal street; 

A lonely dog was at my feet; 

A man tapped by, he could not see; 
Dear God, the world is yet to me, 
Unsolved. .... 


Dorotuy M. PowELL, ’23 


THINGS? 


Things that are lovely 
Can tear my heart in two, 
Moonlight on still pools, 
You. 


Things that are mellow 
Can fill me with delight, 
Old songs remembered, 
Night. 
Things that are lonely 
Can make me catch my breath, 
Hunger for lost arms, 
Death. 


Dorotuy M. 


t Published in The Gleam, February, 1923. 
2 Accepted by The Gleam. Published in Glimpses. 


June, ’23 
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CURRENT READING AS A STIMULUS 


IDA E. MELSON 


To arouse a taste for good reading is admittedly half of the 
province of the teacher of English, but that the present time 
furnishes particular obstacles to general and earnest reading among 
young people, no one can deny. Our chief recreations are 
automobile-riding and moving-pictures. With the building of 
more garages than homes in the United States during the past 
year, reading has inevitably lost some tricks in the game. As for 
the movies, whatever they may be as an educational force (and 
strong claims have often been set forth) frequent attendance upon 
them fails to increase a child’s power to read with understanding— 
and consequently with pleasure. Their overemphasis upon plot, 
their tendency to cultivate “visual-mindedness” to the exclusion 
of other desirable qualities of mind, and their ‘wordlessness’”— 
above all; their wordlessness—have a tendency to deaden for the 
habitué from childhood the language of great books. However, 
books may lie about on tables when automobiles, and even movies, 
are inaccessible, and for some children at least reading has intrinsic 
charm. Hence it is not surprising to find, through recent investiga- 
tion, that most girls of thirteen or fourteen read—something. 

Two eight-year groups of approximately thirty each were asked 
to write the names of books read during the summer vacation and 
to give authors whenever possible. The groups selected were 
rated by intelligence tests as the highest and the lowest. Four 
admitted that they read no books at all; one began Treasure Island, 
but, despite the smallness of the book and the raciness of the story, 
was unable to finish it. The remaining lists range from one to 
thirty-eight. In these lists, books of any real significance-—-much 
less power—are rare. Some old favorites appear—Miss Alcott, 
for instance, with whom, because of tender associations, I find it 
difficult to quarrel, though belief in her as necessary to a child’s 
experience and education is a rapidly weakening tradition; and 
even St. Elmo, Lena Rivers, English Orphans, Queechy, and The 
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Wide, Wide World, reminiscent of a sentimental generation that 
is now old, and of another that is middle-aged. Mark Twain is 
fortunately not wholly neglected, but the big Victorians have 
scanty recognition. Poetry is non-existent. Myths, legends, and 
medieval romances are almost so. The lists, in large measure, 
contain modern titles unknown to even a shadowy fame. As a 
diet, the reading is milk and water, and the reports submitted by 
children whose “‘I.Q’s.”’ are highest and those from children whose 
*“‘T.Q’s” drag down our records differ in length far oftener than in 
quality. The books lead, if they are allowed to grow as Topsy 
“growed,” not to Hawthorne, or to Thackeray, or to Conrad— 
but to Harold Bell Wright and Peter Kyne. 

I mention this rather trivial investigation because it contains 
two elements in the problem which confronts the teacher of litera- 
ture. Young people love their own time—they will have the 
modern. They also instinctively seek not the great, but the easy— 
and literature is not easy. No compressed or subtly expressed 
thought, whatever the simplicity of language, can be. Nor will 
time effect the exchange of the mediocre for the fine. I am 
acquainted with the theory, more or less current, that if one is 
only “exposed” to a good library, in which one may “browse to 
one’s heart’s content,”’ one will at first read, without discrimination, 
the great and the petty, but that in the end all will be well. I 
regard it as I do some other firmly rooted traditions regarding 
the reading of young people; for instance, that all young girls 
revel in poetry. A close observation of the wholly independent 
reading of high-school Seniors—and ex-Seniors—inclines me to 
think that it is only the rare individual, among the hordes now 
attending high schools, who relinquishes his strong preference for 
very simple contemporary pseudo-literature. 

In literature classes this preference is held in suspiciously 
pleasant abeyance—and that without hypocrisy. So long as the 
teacher is present to interpret difficult passages, to ask suggestive 
questions, to make constant application of past conditions to 
present, the girl or boy honestly likes the great literature of by-gone 
years, but such enjoyment does not mean the permanent acquisition 
of taste. The “classics” alone rarely turn the trick. 
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To help bridge the gap between literature in the classroom and 
literature as the average high-school student believes it to be in 
the world outside, several years ago we instituted, in our school, 
what is still, for the lack of a better name, known as the “program 
work.” 

During the tenth and eleventh years, for an amount of time which 
aggregates about seven weeks, but which may be variously dis- 
tributed, contemporary poems, stories, and essays are studied, 
not primarily for the acquisition of facts, not as models of art, 
nor as opportunities for painstaking interpretation, but frankly 
to stimulate interest in literature in the making, and thereby to 
dissipate certain prejudices regarding reading, which, whether 
we like to believe it or not, do exist in the minds of high-school 
pupils. To each of three or four students assigned to fill the recita- 
tion hour is given a bit of modern writing which she must, in an 
allotted time, make a reality to her classmates. To state the 
theme and the purpose, to read selections sufficient to give a clear 
impression of the style and also to reveal misinterpretation on the 
part of the speaker, to note methods by which the author has 
achieved success, to comment in a frankly personal way—this is 
by no means easy. But in the eyes of youth the task is illuminated 
by the knowledge that the author is living and writing now, and 
it bears fruit immediately delectable if she goes from schoolroom 
to library or home to meet the same man or woman through an 
additional experience of story or poem. A recent note from a 
graduate of two years ago bears testimony to the power of this 
work to suggest and vivify the reading of after-school years. The 
note was of strictly business purport, but the writer added this 
personal word: “I think so often of school, and especially of our 
‘programs.’ No week ever passes without my reading something 
which is made more interesting to me because of some memory I 
connect with it. I liked the programs at the time, but I didn’t 
really appreciate them until now.” Four speakers a day for seven 
weeks, one hundred and forty numbers in all—infinitesimal, of 
course, when measured by any scholarly plumbing of the depths, 
but valuable in an ability to multiply associations, on which we 
depend largely for the richness of any experience. 
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Perhaps a few illustrative programs will further elucidate the 


purpose. 
I. Subject: Drama. 

1. “The Happy Ending,” Drama, January, 1921. 
(Gives an excellent contrast between modern and Shaksperian tragedy.) 

2. Is it easier to write a play than a novel? 
(An amusing account of “Macbeth” written as a modern novel. 
Bernard Shaw.) 

3. Dramatic qualities in a modern story. 
Suggestion: “Cat of the Canebrake,” Frederick Stuart Greene. 
(Could this story be dramatized in one act? If so, how ?) 

4. “Shakspere Recreated by a Woman,” Literary Digest, December 24, 
1921. 


II. Subject: The Elizabethan Age in Writings of the Present. 

1. “The Movies and the Elizabethan Theater,’ Outlook, January 4, 
1922. 

2. Tales of the Mermaid Tavern—Noyes. 
a) “A Coiner of Angels” (Robert Greene and Shakspere) 
b) “The Sign of the Golden Shoe” (Kit Marlowe) 
c) “Big Ben” (Ben Jonson) 

3. Story: “Porcelain Cups,’’ James Branch Cabell. 
(‘Story of Christopher Marlowe,’”’ Century, November, 1919.) 

4. One-act Play: “The Boy Will” (Shakspere), by Robert Emmons 
Rogers. 


III. Subject: Opinions concerning Our Present Literature. 
“Our Living Laureates,” Untermeyer, Bookman, January, 1922. 
Selected poems by Service and Guest. 
(This number is intended to illustrate the very satirical article named 
above.) 
“Our Literary Stars,” Literary Digest, July 24, 1922. 
“The Strange Story of Eugene O’Neill,”” American, November, 1922. 


IV. A Vocational Program. 

1. Story: His Mother’s Son, Ferber. 

2. Poems from The Worker and His Work by Stella Center. 
“Work,” Henry van Dyke. 
“A Song of Triumph,” Angela Morgan. 
“The Cotton Picker,”’ Carl Holliday. 
“The Power Plant,” Berton Braley 
“The Thinker,”’ Berton Braley. 

3. “Martha Berry,” Francis R. Bellamy, Good Housekeeping, October, 
1921. 

4. “Women in Politics,” Delineator, September, 1922. 
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For this work the class is organized as a club, with a chairman 
and a secretary. The duty of the chairman is to read, during 
the preceding week, all of the numbers assigned, in order that she 
may be prepared to lead the discussion which follows each speaker. 
The work of arranging the program rests, however, upon the 
teacher. I am aware that in this respect I have waived a much 
respected tenet of modern education, namely, that since the result 
of an experience is in proportion to pupil activity, pupils should 
be made responsible for the whole of a socialized recitation. But 
in this case the field is too broad to be wisely surveyed by the 
untutored, the necessity for clinching or expanding some interest 
half-awakened is too difficult, and the task of reconciling the needs 
of youth with its desires is too delicate. Even with this aid in 
selection of material, the obligations which rest upon chairman 
and speakers are never less than their powers. Moreover, the 
work may grow in intensity and variety as the speakers are able 
to recognize abundant opportunities for failure or success. 

If the part assigned the audience is less intensive, it may at 
least be distinctive. Every student must keep a “program note- 
book,” in which she records, concerning each number: (1) a synopsis 
of content; (2) her personal attitude, with reasons; (3) a criticism 
of the achievement of the speaker. These books are, aimost 
uniformly, more honest documents, intellectually, than the examina- 
tions in literature, which are aimed primarily at pleasing, often 
at reproducing, the teacher. The best that I remember from the 
past are interesting records of personality; the worst show occa- 
sional worthy gropings. From the small number of books at present 
available, I have made a few selections. Those in Group I are 
from a book which is in the leisurely style of a diary, which, I 
suppose, is a very old-fashioned thing. The writer is distinctly 
pleased, not so much with her thoughts as with thinking them. 
The world of “‘authordom”’ itself is evidently interesting to her. 


I 


The article (“Our Living Laureates,” Bookman] contained a rather biting 
tribute to these two poets. The author [Untermeyer] evidently considers their 
imaginations meager, but their popularity disgustingly great. ... . He even 
delighted in contrasting Guest with the gloomy poet of former days—Poe. 
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If he meant to reflect on Poe, I am ready to come forth in battle array... . . 
I realize that Service is not in the front battalions of poetry, but I believe that 
some of his verses touch the hearts of men..... However, Untermeyer’s 
article would not be a sleep-producer. 

The story [“‘ Preliminaries,” by Mrs. Comer] has emotional appeal, but the 
strong restraining hand of reason and logical development. 


Elizabeth [the speaker] seems inclined to the belief that “‘Uncle Reuben” 
[Lagerléf] is not a short story at all, or at least that she has not the power of 
explaining why it is. At least it is not the ideal short story of Poe, Hawthorne, 
and Maupassant—nor O. Henry—and it is not mine certainly. I fail to see 
anybody’s reason for mentioning the “flowing beauty” of this story. 

We heard a story [“The Knight’s Move,”’ by Katherine F. Gerould] with 
a rather explosive questioning in it. 

“Blackberries” [Noyes] is a coquettish little poem, which, said the speaker, 
gives the effect of pure enjoyment. It was very brief and fragrant of blackberry 
time. 

Rarely is the author of this notebook satisfied with the achieve- 
ment of the speakers; for instance: 

She might have pressed home her point with a little more vigor. 


The speaker’s arrangement might have been helped by more emphasis 
on her salient topics, and a forceful summing up in conclusion. 


The speaker [and here she damns the effort with a tense as pointed as it 
is awkward] showed the ability to have made her talk very interesting. 


The author of the second notebook has all of her opinions nicely 
pigeon-holed. She throws out assertions with a cocksureness 
which, if it lacks subtlety, must be comforting to its possessor. 


Observe: 
II 


In my opinion, poetry which makes the everyday things and persons more 
dear to us are the best poems of all. Service and Guest, as they are presented 
to me, are real, true poets, with true ideals and clear understanding of life. 


We heard that modern scenery must be symbolical and in keeping with the 
keynote of the play. I personally like the idea of having real scenery, which 
fits the play of real life. 

I know that they [modern audiences] demand only good moving pictures 
now. 
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I was surprised to find from this article [the Preface to O’Brien’s Best 
Stories of 1921) that our literature was difficult for the English to understand, 
but considering the fact that the English have the reputation of not being able 
to see the point of a joke, it may be that the fault is not all on one side. 


I enjoyed ’s report because I agreed fully with her views. [Here she 
epitomizes her own basis of criticism.] 


No teacher of high-school English who attempts resolutely to 
face the results of his own teaching is apt to regard any method as 
a panacea for loose thinking, paltry taste, or insincere writing, but 
I know of few types of work which, with the same expenditure of 
time, offer teacher and students more opportunities. 

In the first place, the “‘program work” affords a chance to 
overcome the prejudice of the students concerning the predilection 
of English teachers for the old. Beneath what is often sincere— 
even if temporary—interest in the ‘‘classics,” lie some deeply 
rooted convictions. Our pupils are too apt to believe that the 
teacher who feels that he must glow over Milton would like to 
revel in Gene Stratton Porter. Their instinctive classification of 
books suggests two kinds. One class appropriates such descriptive 
adjectives as ‘‘old, good, difficult’’—the other, ‘‘modern, interesting, 
easy.” That infinite combinations of these words are possible, 
that they are not inevitably antonyms, that the modern is often 
far from frivolous—these are frequently matters of surprise to 
our young pupils. They ordinarily respect the past, but love the 
present, and on this emotional level are based some strangely 
mistaken assumptions concerning reading. To disabuse their 
minds of a belief that the “old” is for the purpose of instruction, 
the “‘new”’ for pleasure, is to clear the way for open-minded enjoy- 
ment—not merely of the worthy things of our day but of the master- 
pieces of earlier times. 

The programs, as points of departure, furnish acquaintance 
with varied types—informal essays, poems, stories, informative 
articles—and suggest many lines of reading. Particularly can 
they do much to overcome a prejudice toward expository reading 
and to cultivate a love for poetry. But it is especially in an ability 
to minister to the tastes of young people, to record differentiation 
in such tastes that this magazine work, I believe, is more effective 
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than that which depends on the use of one magazine in the hands 
of all pupils. Such a method has the advantage of permitting 
everybody to read the whole of all numbers studied. But our note- 
books do something to obviate the corresponding disadvantage, 
and have, in addition, intrinsic value. The necessity incumbent 
on the speaker of making her number vital to an audience not 
already familiar with her content is to add piquancy to her task 
and reality to her experience, for it is under such conditions that 
most of our work in the world is, in the last analysis, done. And 
in the wide range of material is opportunity for nicety in selection, 
for unified—and therefore strengthened—programs, for following 
up lines of endeavor which have already revealed the divine spark 
of stimulus, for forms of writing not necessarily appearing in maga- 
zines, in short, for seeing literature in big, human aspects. 


DID LESSING SAY THE FINAL WORD 
ON DESCRIPTION ? 


ALLAN L. CARTER 


Those teachers who regard it their proper function to make, 
as far as they are able, abstruse things simple cannot but be per- 
plexed at the ever increasing bulk of textbooks on composition. 
A score of years ago a single slight volume seemed to include all 
that was pertinent on choice of words, sentence structure, para- 
graphing, and on the four forms of writing; now an author is 
apologetic in his preface for his cursory treatment of a single form 
in a good-sized volume, with the resulting experience that at the 
end of a protracted period of study the students have never once 
glimpsed the descriptive or argumentative forest on account of 
their scrutiny of the individual trees. Is this sort of theorizing 
worth while? Has any writer worth the name been developed by 
dint of attention to scores of rules, dozens of categories, endless 
classification and subdivision? Even Flaubert, who is very 
likely the greatest observer of punctilio in matters of style in modern 
times, knows nothing of this method; in fact, all his rules and sugges- 
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tions for writing can be put on a single page. Each year, particu- 
larly if it is a policy with the institution to have the very latest 
textbook, sees the student groping a little less successfully than the 
year before to find and to master the essentials of writing. No 
great critic has ever confused the relevant and the irrelevant in 
writing; and if Flaubert, exquisite professional stylist that he was, 
needed but a bare two dozen rules to guide him in the niceties of 
his work, should our college freshmen and sophomores have their 
amateurish labors prescribed by scores of rules? At present 
practically all college students of composition are compelled to 
spend their time upon endless details. One wonders if it would 
not be a good thing to put the index expurgatorius and perhaps 
a dozen suggestions from Flaubert and Lessing into the hands of 
the students, release them wholly from the textbook incubus, 
and then have much writing under the personal surveillance of 
the instructor. 

In the sixteenth to the twentieth chapters of the Laocoon 
Lessing lays down the principles of description as they apply to 
poetry. He bases these principles upon the practices of Homer; 
but they might have been founded with equal propriety upon the 
writings of Chaucer, Dante, or Shakespeare. Lessing’s contentions 
are the following: the briefer the description, other things being 
equal, the more powerful the effect; bodies should be described 
through their actions, or through their effects; descriptions cannot 
pretend to scientific accuracy, since they depend upon psychic 
phenomena which vary greatly with individuals. At first sight 
these considerations would seem to make Lessing too completely a 
literalist; but although he is at pains to disclaim scientific accuracy, 
he admits a certain amount of suggestiveness through description. 

The first point of the desirability of brevity in description 
Lessing makes by showing the practical effect of the single epithet 
in Homer of filling the mind with one idea. Nor does Dante 
weaken his effect with incomprehensible descriptive mosaics: 

Charon, the demon, with eyes of glowing coal, 

Beats with his oar whoever lingers— 
memorably illustrates what Lessing held essential in description. 
If the student wishes to test the truth of Lessing’s first contention, 
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he can do no better than compare Chaucer’s descriptions with 
those that occur in Dryden’s paraphrases of Chaucer. Where 
Chaucer writes the bare essentials: 

The smylere with the knyfe under the cloke 


Dryden attempts to be more explicit and is, in fact, less so: 


Next stood Hypocrisy, with holy leer, 
Soft smiling and demurely looking down, 
But hid the dagger underneath the gown. 


Another verse in the ‘‘ Nun’s Priest’s Tale’: 
A colfox, ful of sly iniquitee 


Dryden weakens into six verses: 


A fox full-fraught with seeming sancity, 

That feared an oath, but like the devil would lie: 
Who looked like Lent, and had the holy leer, 

And durst not sin before he said his prayer; 

This pious cheat, that never suck’d the blood, 

Nor chew’d the flesh of lambs, but when he could— 


Or compare further the descriptions of Venus: 


The statue of Venus, glorious for to se, 
Was naked, fletynge in the large see 


The goddess’ self some noble hand had wrought; 
Smiling she seem’d, and full of pleasant thought: 
From ocean as she first began to rise, 

And smooth’d the ruffled seas, and clear’d the skies. 


After reading Chaucer’s descriptions together with Dryden’s 
paraphrases, one is convinced that when even a Dryden writes 
four lines where there should be one or two at most, the result is 
never an improvement, and quite frequently it is unsatisfactory. 
In describing the people who take part in the fox hunt, Masefield 
attempts a cumulative effect by giving the same verdict over a 
dozen verses in a dozen ways: 

Cob was a lighter lad, but dafter; 

Just past eighteen, while Nob was twenty. 

Nob had no nerves but Cob had plenty. 


So Cobby went where Nobby led. 
He had no brains inside his head, 
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Was fearless, just like Nob, but put 
Some clog of folly round his foot, 
Where Nob put will of force or fraud; 
He spat aside and muttered Gawd 
When vext; he took to whiskey kindly 
And loved and followed Nobby blindly 
And rode as in the saddle born. 


It is hardly necessary to point out that the reader of this description 
cannot say with precision who was Cob and who was Nob. In 
comparing the descriptions of Balzac and Flaubert, Faguet calls 
attention to a failing in the work of Balzac similar to the one just 
noted in Masefield’s writing: 

I maintain that Flaubert as a painter of portraits is greater than Balzac, 
for Balzac presents too many traits and one trait spoils the effect of the other. 
However considerable M. Valois’ nose was, a whole page devoted to its descrip- 
tion is, I confess, too much for me. Flaubert describes with broad and vig- 
orous strokes in the manner of Saint-Simon, with less power and particularly 
with less ado, but with far greater restraint anc mastery. 


Lessing took vigorous exception to the repetitions in the works . 
of Brockes, Haller, and von Kleist, to their endless multiplication 
of simple traits. Homer, Dante, and Chaucer permit no unessen- 
tials; and we may, I think, take their work as normative in all 
descriptive writing. 

Lessing’s second contention is the requirement for action and 
effect. Description through action is everywhere in Dante; the 
following description from the fourteenth canto of the Inferno is 
typical of Dante’s method: 


Without rest was the dance of their wretched hands, 
Now here, now there shaking off some fresh burning. 


Homer gave more attention to the effect of the thing than to the 
thing itself. He did not anatomize Helen’s beauty; he simply 
said that the old men who were grumbling over the long-drawn-out 
war swore that it was worth continuing when they saw Helen 
passing. Shakespeare has no word for the cliff; he is concerned 


only with the effect: 
How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
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Show scarce as gross as beetles .... 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice . . . . the murmuring surge 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes 
Cannot be heard so high. I’ll look no more, 
Lest my brain turn and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 


Lessing’s third principle is that scientific accuracy is out of 
the question, that the writer’s aim should be to achieve the proper 
mood. Examples of this principle readily occur to mind: the 
description of the death of Renée Mauperin; the approach of the 
epileptic fit in Dostoevski’s Idiot; Thackeray’s description of 
Colonel Newcome’s death; or, to cite another example from poetry, 
Shelley’s “Cloud.” All masters of letters are ready to admit 
word painting is inadequate; Crabbe speaks for all great poets in 
the Borough”: 

Describe the Borough—though our idle tribe 
May love description, can we so describe, 

That you shall fairly streets and buildings trace, 
And all that gives distinction to a place? 

This cannot be. 


But Lessing went further than to announce that description cannot 
lay claim to scientific accuracy; in his discussion of description 
as dependent upon psychic phenomena he stresses the variableness 
of the impressions invoked by the finest passages. As an illustra- 
tion we may cite Shakespeare’s description of a horse in Venus 
and Adonis: 

Round-hoof’d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 

Broad breast, full eye, small head and nostril wide, 


High crest, short ears, straight legs and passing strong; 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide. 


Surely this is all anyone could expect of a description, yet does 
anyone venture that he sees precisely the horse. that Shakespeare 
had in mind? It is true that Shakespeare might have continued 
with his description, to have been just as explicit as to color, 
exact measurements, and breed, so that in the end every essen- 
tial would have been set down. Nothing like the real horse, 
however, would develop from such minutiae. Even such accurate 
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and painstaking description as we find of the sea in Loti’s Pécheur 
d’Islande means little or nothing to those who have never seen 
the ocean. There is obviously as much justice in Lessing’s final 
contention as in the others; no two people would have the same 
picture evoked by any descriptive passage. 

The laws of description, then, being simple and susceptible 
of succinct statement, there seems small reason for the present fine- 
spun textbook analysis. Flaubert sets half a page as the longest 
effective description possible, yet under the present regimen of 
instruction in composition the students are encouraged to write 
descriptions of from twelve hundred to two thousand words. 
Lessing’s statements are emphatic, clear, and complete; moreover, 
his discussion precludes much of the present indeterminate method 
of presenting the facts of writing. It is a principle long recognized 
that poets are the best critics of poetry; it should also seem that 
the most pertinent remarks on writing should come from writers. 


JUNIOR-HIGH COMPOSITION AGAIN 
E. A. CROSS 


There is only one good reason for teaching junior-high composi- 
tion and grammar together as one subject and from the same text- 
book. The responsibility for these two pieces of work usually 
falls upon one teacher. That is the reason; but I would not call it 
a “good and sufficient” reason. If there is a justification for 
summing up the useful facts of grammar somewhere in the seventh, 
eighth, or ninth grades, that should be done with a sharpness of 
outline impossible to get in a composite course. I was on the point 
of calling it a “‘mulligan course,” but refrained for fear that some of 
the readers of this magazine might not be able (for want of experi- 
ence) to visualize the scraps of meat, the tomatoes, the cabbage, 
the onion, the carrots, and the other ingredients which go into the 
big kettle to make a mulligan stew. 

The upper-grade English course has been, and is still in too 
many schools, a mulligan course composed of penmanship, spelling, 
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reading, composition, and grammar; and the proportion of grammar 
to the other elements is about that of the carrots in a mulligan 
stew—a flavoring ingredient. 

This composite course has not been a success. It cannot suc- 
ceed because it is not sharply focused. Notice the change of figure. 
I would not ask any reader, however amiable, to focus a vegetable 
stew. The English teaching of the schools has been complained of, 
but we English teachers have made a pretty good case for ourselves. 
We have shown that we now face the problem of teaching all the 
children of all the people to speak and write, instead of confining 
our efforts to the children of the upper social and intellectual levels 
who made up the schools two generations ago, so happily remem- 
bered by venerable critics of the modern schools who find fault 
with the results we get today. We have shown that our pupils 
spell better; and read better, and write better sentences and para- 
graphs compared as a whole with whole schools of the past. We 
have had to remind our critics that they are comparing the average, 
or the worst, example of our product with some unusual Sammie 
or Josie of their day, who stood up and spelled down the whole 
school and even the elders of the neighborhood. We have even 
had to hint that the Sammie and Josie who spelled so perfectly in 
the oral spelling match and never failed on the long words which 
they would never have to write probably misspelled too and separate 
when they wrote sentimental or mischievous notes to each other in 
school hours. 

The controversy thus far has been over spelling, the least 
important of the ingredients of the English course. If an examina- 
tion similar to that which has been made of spelling were directed 
toward the reading, or the grammar, or the composition of the past 
as compared with these subjects as now taught, in all probability 
the methods and practices of the present would be shown to produce 
better results than those of the past brought forth. 

But, when that is done, we are obliged to admit to ourselves, 
at least, that the results of our English teaching have not been what 
they should have been. What satisfaction is it to us to know that 
we are doing better now than was done fifty years ago when we 
realize acutely that we have not accomplished half that we should 
have done with our training, our equipment, and our light ? 
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This English course has got to be unscrambled (notice of another 
change of figure) and each of the subjects involved in the composite 
taught with a clearer, sharper aim, to the end that the time and 
effort put upon it may be fully justified by the results obtained. 
This means that the useful facts of grammar must be taught as 
something distinct from the application of such facts in oral and 
written composition. The one reason, already admitted, for keep- 
ing the two together is an external reason and insufficient. 

All through the elementary school the two phases of language 
teaching should be kept together. The applications of grammar 
should be made while the child is practicing the art of speaking and 
writing. There the child learns grammar inductively. He is 
taught to say this, to write that, and in this manner to form his 
habits of speaking and writing. This is the ideal hoped for. It is 
admitted here parenthetically that the actual results of teaching 
are not always so happy. Even where the results of this type of 
teaching are approximately satisfactory, there remains something 
more to be done before the child leaves school. The child who has 
been taught to speak and write in accordance with standard usage 
needs to know the laws of good usage, needs to be armed with the 
why. We teach the reasons for things in arithmetic and geography, 
in hygiene and civics. Where there are reasons in the uses of 
language the child should know them also. And it is his right to 
have these reasons presented in an orderly way so that they may 
become fixed in his mind as the laws which govern the language 
he uses. 

Just here lies the line which separates the inductive teaching of 
language through composition, oral and written, from the systematic 
teaching of grammar. Composition is never done. A child does 
not learn composition so that one day he is able to say that he knows 
it, as he knows the multiplication table, and is through with it. 
Writing and speaking belong to the arts. But the laws of language 
which actually function in a child’s speech are factual and can be 
learned like the multiplication table and passed by to make room 
for other studies. 

If the customs of speech have been inductively and incidentally 
taught in the oral and written composition lessons with any kind 
of success through the grades up to the seventh, it is not unreason- 
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able to expect that these useful, functional laws of grammar may 
be presented effectively and in logical order with adequate practice 
lessons, in a half-year in the seventh or eighth grades and reviewed 
in ten or twelve weeks a year after the first study is completed. 
When that study is thus pursued, it should not be blurred by diffused 
attention. It should be consecutive, well-taught grammar lessons. 


So much for grammar in the junior high school. Speaking and 
writing are not subject to the time limitation that can be put upon 
grammar. ‘They are without doubt the most important of all the 
school subjects, and, since proficiency in the use of language is to be 
arrived at only through constant practice under direction, there 
should be no prolonged interruption of the supervised composition. 
There should be more rather than less composition than we have 
had, and it should be better managed. Wherever the English work 
is unalterably assigned to one teacher and no other held responsible 
for it, the composition will probably have to be omitted during the 
half-year in which functional grammar is being taught. There is a 
better way, one which is both more effective and more economical, 
and, I may add, more natural. Let me sketch the plan. 

In order to simplify the exposition I shall treat the whole matter 
as if it were written composition and then apply it in the end to 
the oral as well. There are two kinds of written responses which are 
regularly expected in school—the short paragraph on a lesson topic 
and the longer piece called for when a pupil or group of pupils is 
working up a “‘project.”” Take the paragraph first. The English 
teacher can look about and, if she is resourceful and sympathetic 
with children, discover topics upon which the children can write 
without undue effort of overcoming an artificial situation. If she 
is not resourceful, the subjects she selects will be irksome. 

While she is searching for subjects for bi-weekly, weekly, or 
semi-weekly themes, the teachers of other subjects are wishing 
vainly for an opportunity to get more written work in the classes in 
geography, history, hygiene, nature study, and the like. In these 
subjects there are topics which require short, accurate paragraph 
reactions. The teachers cannot ask to have these paragraphs 
written because the English teacher already takes all the time of the 
children that should be demanded for formal writing. 
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Here, then, is an opportunity for time-saving co-operation. 
Let there be expected of each junior-high pupil at least three 
accurately written paragraphs a week. Why not consult the other 
teachers and find out what lessons for the next week are going to 
demand these paragraphs? Let us say, for example, that the history 
teacher wants a paragraph from each of her pupils on some topic 
out of Monday’s lesson, the geography teacher one on Wednesday, 
and the nature study teacher one on Friday. The topics should be 
assigned by the teachers of the respective subjects, but the general 
directions for the preparation of the paragraphs should be given 
by the English teacher, and the paragraphs read by her for English. 

In practice I have obtained the most satisfactory results from 
this sort of paragraph-writing when I have insisted upon having 
the papers conform to a set of rather specific mechanical details. I 
have required that the paper shall be a half-sheet of uniform size, 
that the lines shall run the long way of the paper, that the title 
shall stand out distinctly from the body of the paragraph, that there 
shall be a good margin all around, and that the paragraph shall fol- 
low the usual specifications—topic sentence, development through 
at least two or three well-constructed sentences, and, if natural, 
a concluding sentence. 

This exactness and uniformity is encouraging both to the pupil 
and to the teacher. When a child knows that a dozen well-written 
lines, correct as to spelling, punctuation, and sentence arrangement, 
and clear as to the statement of the materials, will please the teacher 
much better than a dozen scrawled pages, he will attack his composi- 
tion with a new assurance. The English teacher can face a hundred 
such papers when they come to her in a neat packet and represent 
in uniform style the brief best her pupils can write without the 
sinking of the heart and hopelessness which are inevitable accompani- 
ments of the usual disorderly bundle of junior-high themes. She 
can read them rapidly, can indicate errors accurately, and can 
make notes for specific instructions to her pupils when the class 
meets as a composition class. 

I would have such a class meet not more than twice a week, 
alternating with the reading-literature class or some other, as con- 
venience would suggest. Perhaps once a week in a well-organized 
school would be sufficient. In the meetings of the class the teacher 
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should point out errors that are fairly common, and should show 
over and over, by reconstructing pupils’ paragraphs and having 
them reconstruct their own under suggestions from the teacher and 
the class, how paragraphs are made. 

The single paragraph is suggested for this work because of my 
belief in accuracy from the first. One cannot insist upon accuracy 
in detail in a ten-page composition. The children have too much 
to learn. To require long compositions accurate in every detail 
is to discourage the pupil in the very beginning and to invite 
failure on the part of the majority of the class. 

Those English teachers who want much writing and much 
speaking will have become disgusted and discouraged and will have 
abandoned this article before reaching this point. If any have 
persisted, I have now a word for them. While I ardently believe 
that patient accuracy from the beginning, both on the part of the 
pupil who is writing and the teacher who is directing and correcting 
the work, is the only way to teach children to speak and write 
with a comfortable ease and assurance, I know also that there is a 
need and a place for the longer composition. The individual and 
the group project are both here to stay. But there is no good reason 
for finding the material for such projects in the English class alone 
or even chiefly. In fact from the beginning English “projects” 
have originated in other than English classes and have been devel- 
oped either independent of the English class or in co-operation. 
There can be and should be a continuation of such a co-operation in 
working up the longer pieces of composition, both oral and written. 
I have offered nothing new in this field. I have only asked that the 
actual teaching of the technique of writing be done through the 
short paragraph and accurately from the beginning, that there be a 
systematic co-operation between the English and other groups in 
the school, and that the composition work be detached from the 
teaching of the facts of grammar. 

This is the logical way. It seems to me to be the only practical 
way. The teacher here and there who is a genius will succeed 
with any method or no method; but the many who are only skilled 
craftsmen, and most of the good teachers are just that, need a 
working method. Here is such a working method. There are 
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difficulties. I know that. Most teachers require textbooks or 
daily outlines in a course of study. I am not talking about you. 
You are probably the one in the hundred who would like to be 
free of textbooks and frozen courses of study. But there are the 
other ninety-nine. They want a book to guidethem. Superintend- 
ents are so accustomed to think of English as a single problem that 
they want the whole composite in one textbook. They will not look 
with a friendly eye upon two books. I do not either. I want no 
book for the composition. I want to see teachers so trained that 
they would find a textbook in composition a hindrance. Teachers 
are being so trained. 

The other difficulty is a failure among teachers to co-operate. 
Where the upper grades are independent seventh and eighth grades, 
the matter is simple. One teacher has all the subjects. She can 
take her composition topics from the history lesson today, from the 
geography lesson tomorrow. But with the more complex arrange- 
ment of the junior high school the matter is not so simple. There 
the teachers must learn the fine art of co-operation to save time for 
all and to get more effective work done for the pupils. 

To say it once more by way of summary: The useful facts of 
grammar should be taught definitely in the upper grades in a system- 
atic way and then discontinued except for a quick review for empha- 
sis; this teaching should be independent of the composition lessons; 
the topics for both the oral and written composition lessons should 
be drawn from all the school subjects and not from the language 
group alone; the composition should be based mainly upon short, 
accurately written and spoken paragraphs, but there should be a 
place in the scheme for the freer, longer individual and group 
projects drawn from various sources and subjects; co-operation 
among the teachers is necessary to get the best results under this 
plan, the teachers of the subjects being mainly responsible for the 
assignment of topics and checking for factual content, and the 
English teacher mainly responsible for the correctness of form and 
effectiveness of expression; the same technique that is used for 
the short written paragraphs and the longer written projects should 
be used for their oral equivalents. 
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SENTENCE OUTLINE, OUTLINED SENTENCE, AND 
PARALLEL STRUCTURE 


A. STARBUCK 


Teachers of English composition have long recognized the value 
of the topic outline both as an aid in the writing of themes and as 
an important element in the development of the logical faculty. 
It has long done honored service, and will continue to do so. 

Within recent years, however, there has come into use alongside 
the topic outline a variation called the sentence outline. It follows 
some such form as this: 


In a small town in southern Iowa is an electrical home which has 


I. a kitchen equipped with 


a) an electric range which has 
1. a clock mechanism to turn on the current at any given time 
2. a thermostat to turn it off 

b) a refrigerator which freezes its own ice 

c) a machine which does about fifteen different things 

d) an electric dishwasher 

e) about ten or twelve other devices 


II. a dining-room electrically equipped 


III. a bathroom with such fixtures as 


a) a milk heater and sterilizer 
b) an immersion heater for shaving water 
c) a bathroom heater’ 


A few years ago this type of outline slipped quietly without much 
introduction into our texts on composition. At first it was imper- 
fect in form, frequently retaining some features of the topic outline 
or having the divisions and subdivisions stated in complete sentences 
without structural subordination. Left at the mercy of the law 
of natural selection, it has survived and developed into a definitely 
recognizable variety. Having attained a fair degree of maturity, 
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it now modestly presents a claim for consideration on the score of 
an important by-product: in addition to its value as an aid in 
theme-writing and in the development of the logical faculty, which 
it possesses in common with the topic form, it claims the merit, 
when used in conjunction with the outlined sentence, of contributing 
largely to a feeling for sentence structure. Particularly does this 
contribution show itself in that aspect of sentence structure known 
as parallelism. 

If you give an average class instruction in the sentence outline 
and then call for a one-page outline, you will probably get not one 
perfect model. You will get a few which you consider a fair begin- 
ning, a majority more or less unsatisfactory, and a number as bad 
as this: 

Reasons for better water storage in wooded areas are 


I. Forests protect from 
a) winds 
b) hot sunlight 


II. Roots which prevent 
a) erosion and 
b) hold ground in more solid state 


If you ask the author of this outline to explain the structural 
relations of the co-ordinate parts, you will get disappointing results. 
He may tell you that “prevent” is an adverb modifying “which” 
and showing how the roots prevent erosion. But if you ask him 
to read the introductory statement, “‘Reasons for better water 
storage in wooded areas are,” the first main heading, ‘Forests 
protect from,” and the first subordinate heading, ‘‘winds,” he will 
recognize that he has, so far as form is concerned, what is almost 
a sentence: “Reasons for better water storage in wooded areas 
are forests protect from winds.”’ If he substitutes Id, “hot sun- 
light,” for Ia, “winds,” the thought changes, of course, but the 
sentence structure remains unchanged. If, however, he substitutes 
IIa for I plus Ia, the thought and structure begin to break up; 
and if he substitutes II plus I1d, both thought and structure go quite 
to pieces: “Reasons for better water storage in wooded areas are 
roots which prevent hold ground in more solid state,’’ is nonsense. 
With reasonable diligence it is possible to make practically the 
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entire class see that the outline would be improved by putting it 
in this form: 
Two reasons why water is held longer in the ground in wooded areas are 


I. that forests protect from 

a) winds 

b) hot sunlight 
II. that roots 

a) prevent erosion 

b) hold ground in more solid state 

When the class has had some practice in the construction of 
outlines on the foregoing model, it is relatively easy for most of 
the members to see that in the good outline all the points following 
symbols of the same order have a common thought relationship, 
a common grammatical dependence, and a common language 
form. They will not be able, most of them, to use correctly all the 
grammatical terms necessary to discuss the outline in a technical 
way; but they will perceive the sentence relationships which 
exist, and they will be able to produce simple outlines in almost 
perfect sentence form. 

Practice of this kind gives a consciousness of sentence structure 
not likely to be acquired from the use of the topic outline. For 
most students there is something of freshness in the discovery that 
an outline may be a sentence. When they are asked to check 
through the outline, marking first the introductory heading, then 
one of the main headings, then one of the subordinate headings 
within it, and so on, down to the smallest subdivision, their atten- 
tion is arrested. When they see that not only this checking but 
any other similar one results in a complete sentence, they are willing 
to carry the study farther. When they find that any checking 
which fails to go “through channels,” which jumps over all the 
headings of any rank, results in disaster to the sentence, they get 
a notion of structural unity in the sentence which few of them have 
before had. 

Up to this point the students have been familiarizing themselves 
with the notion that every outline may be put in sentence form. 
They are now ready for the converse of this proposition, that every 
sentence may be put in outline form. Perhaps this statement 
should not be made without reservation; but it certainly applies 
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y it to sentences involving parallel structure. If a sentence contains 
two co-ordinate points (this one for instance), 
I. it may be thrown into outline form, and 
II. the structural relations of its parts may be 
a) indicated by a symbol scheme, and 
b) thus made apparent. The teacher will find it easy to 
establish the outline notion of the sentence 


I. by using the students’ previous knowledge of the sentence 


. of outline, and 
. of II. by giving examples of the sentence in outline form, such as 
ing a) this sentence, or 
1ip, b) the preceding one, or 
age c) that which follows. 
the A feeling for the structural unity of the sentence 
ni I. will be developed by these exercises, 
saat a) both those which throw the outline into sentence form 
b) and those which throw the sentence into outline form, and 
— II. will be reflected in the sentence structure used in everyday 
— theme writing, 


hat a) not at first, perhaps, but 
b) in time, and 


“ee c) in a way which the teacher can actually test. 
ings Occasionally even the better type of Freshman, if he has not 
ten- thought about parallelism, will write a sentence like this: “Just 
but as a man might get the attention of the entire street by wearing a lady’s 
ling hat or dressed like a clown, so the letter-writer might get the attention 
cing of the reader with some sensational statement or with an impertinent 
the question.” If after such exercises as have been indicated above, 
get he is asked to outline the italicized part of the sentence, he can be 
lave counted on before doing so to change ‘‘dressed”’ to “by dressing.”’ 
Such a student a little while ago gave his instructor a paper includ- 
lves ing this sentence: ‘‘A well-rounded education which acquaints 
rm. the engineer with not only the different engineering professions 
very but also gives him an understanding of the commercial problems 
1ent of the world would be the proper education an engineer should 
lies receive.” Asked by the instructor, who for the time ignored 
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everything except parallelism, to outline the sentence, the student 

did two things. On a separate slip of paper he submitted, in red 

ink, this outline: 

A well-rounded education would be the proper education an engineer should 
receive which 

I. not only acquaints the engineer with the different engineering professions, 

II. but also gives him an understanding of commercial problems of the world. 


He also returned the original paper with this revision of the sen- 
tence in question also in red ink: ‘‘A well-rounded education which 
not only acquaints the engineer with the different engineering 
professions but also gives him an understanding of the commercial 
problems of the world would be the proper education an engineer 
should receive.” 

In a way as definite as this the student’s progress may be gauged. 
In connection with other matters of style, also, for instance, dangling 
modifiers and fragmentary structure, the device here discussed is 
useful. But its chief value is in the teaching of parallel structure; 
and as the student’s facility in the use of the sentence outline and 
the outlined sentence increases, so will the parallelism of his ordinary 
writing improve. 


MAKING THINGS MAKE THEMSELVES 


VERA E. FAWCETT 

In that sweet, old English classic, Water Babies, Charles Kingsley 
tells us that Tom, the water baby, went to ‘‘The Other End of 
Nowhere” to see Mother Carey. When he reached his destination, 
he found the lady on a great white throne, and from her hand there 
flowed away numerous living things. When Tom begged her 
pardon for disturbing her while she was so busy making things, 
she said, ‘‘But I am not going to trouble myself to make things, my 
little dear. I sit here and make them make themselves.” 

Once there was a fairy who was so clever that she found out how 
to make butterflies, and she was so proud of her skill that she went 
flying straight off to the North Pole to boast to Mother Carey how 
she could make butterflies. But Mother Carey laughed. 
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“Know, silly child,” she said, “that anyone can make things 
if he will take time and trouble enough, but it is not everyone who 
can make things make themselves.” 


John sat in the Junior English class gazing idly about the room 
while the new teacher took the roll. Occasionally he stole a glance 
at her to see if she ‘“‘looked hard.”’ He hoped she wouldn’t insist 
on trying to make him study poetry or essays as Miss Brown had. 
He hated English anyway. If he could “get by” this one more 
year of the hated, required subject he would be free. He wondered 
what he would do about collateral reading, unless he could persuade 
some of the girls who were generous enough to lend him their reports 
to help him out this year. 

The teacher completed her taking of the roll and stood before 
the class smiling. John lounged over his desk, assumed his habitual 
bored expression, and waited. He hoped she wouldn’t assign any 
poems to be learned or turned into prose, nor ask to have a long list 
of words looked up in the dictionary. 

“Since we haven’t any books today, suppose we read a little 
together,’ said Miss Sefton, picking up a green volume from the 
desk. “I'll do the reading, if you'll do the listening.” 

At least here was freedom from work for one day. Probably 
she would read some graveyard stuff, but if she didn’t ask him to 
reproduce it, what did he care? He slouched down in his chair. 
Would it be ‘‘Sunset and Evening Star’’ or—what was that about 
the country churchyard? Miss Brown had always read those two 
with a glow on her face that he couldn’t understand. Who wanted 
to hear about dying when there was so much real excitement in 
the world? At least, if there was to be dying, let it be something 
thrilling. Why couldn’t teachers get something equal to the adven- 
tures of Tom Mix or Douglas Fairbanks; something with killing 
in it and a love story to keep up the interest? At this point the 
teacher read the title: “The Highwayman.” That didn’t sound 
dull. 


The wind was a torrent of darkness among the gusty leaves; 
The moon was a ghostly galleon, tossed upon cloudy seas; 
The road was a ribbon of moonlight, over the dusky moor; 
When a highwayman came riding, riding, riding; 

When a highwayman came riding up to the old inn door. 
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Some night and a highwayman to boot! And here came the 
love story too—Bess, the landlord’s daughter, leaning out of the 
window to talk to her lover. And mystery! Tim, the ostler listen- 
ing. Would he tell what he knew? John was glad there was a 
rival and a villain. His movie-fed mind grasped the possibilities 
of the situation quickly. He gloried in the highwayman’s bold 
oath to return. But now— 


A redcoat troop came marching, marching, marching, 
Up to the old inn door. 


John drew a quick breath and leaned over the desk, his eyes glow- 
ing. The teacher caught the glow, and the joy that comes to the 
lover of good literature when he has made someone else love it too 
gave an added thrill to her voice as she went on. 


The room was so still that the tick of the clock was the only 
sound to be heard except the voice that was holding its hearers 
fascinated. The principal slipped into the back of the room 
unnoticed, and beheld the problem of all past English teachers lean- 
ing over his desk spellbound by a poem. Then the principal him- 
self fell under the spell of the voice and the entrancing story. He, 
too, listened breathlessly, while the redcoat troops bound the land- 
lord’s black-eyed daughter up to attention. He strained his ears 
to hear the horse’s hoofs, ‘‘¢lot-tlot, tlot-tlot in the distance.” He 
waited in suspense until the musket shattered the moonlight and 
the life of the black-haired girl. 

John caught his breath and leaned forward again. Would they 
get him? Yes, they did. 

And they shot him down, on the highway; 
Down like a dog, on the highway. 

And he lay in his blood, on the highway, 
With the bunch of lace at his throat. 


And to cap the climax the ghost of the highwayman comes 
back, so they say. 


And still they say, on a winter’s night 
When the wind is in the trees, 

When the moon is a ghostly galleon 
Tossed upon cloudy seas, 
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When the road is a ribbon of moonlight over the dusky moor, 
A highwayman comes riding, riding, riding; 
A highwayman comes riding up to the old inn door. 


Boy! That was some story! He didn’t know there was any 
poetry like that. If this was the line the teacher was going to put 
out, he was hers. If she would read every day like that, he would 
do anything, even look up words or read books. Maybe she would 
have some good books, too. 

The teacher laid down the book and there was a long sigh from 
the class. ‘They came back to the schoolroom with a start, but the 
spell of the moonlight and the tragic story still hung over them. 
They dreaded to have it broken. What would the teacher do next ? 

“Alfred Noyes, the author of ‘The Highwayman,’ has written 
a story of the great English outlaw, Robin Hood,” said Miss Sefton. 
“Tt is called Sherwood and is written in the form of a play. After 
we have read it, if you like it, we may put it on some evening.” 

If they liked it! Who had ever cared before whether they liked 
anything or not? Literature had been handed out like medicine, 
with the injunction, “This is good for you; take it.” A play! 
John stirred in his chair. But then he would never be chosen; 
English teachers as a rule didn’t like him, although this one seemed 
different. 

After the class had marched out the principal came up to the 
desk. ‘You've done it,” he said. 

‘‘Done what ?” asked the startled teacher, with the nervousness 
of the untried workman who must make good in a new field. 

“Reached our worst problem. That boy on the front row has 
been the bane of all English teachers since he entered high school. 
I couldn’t believe my eyes when I saw him spellbound over a poem, 
of all things. Yet I don’t wonder that he was interested; I was, 
myself. Keep on with the good work, Miss Sefton. You are just 
what we have needed.” 

The teacher thanked him with glowing eyes. ‘I would rather 
arouse their love for reading than do anything else in the world,” 
she said. 

That was only the beginning. The class did put on Sherwood 
with John as Robin Hood. They learned old ballads; they were 
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fascinated by Jdylls of the King; they read Barrack Room Ballads 
and other poems by Kipling. When their interest in one thing 
flagged, the wise teacher found something new to attract their 
attention. She had a short story, play, or poem for every occasion. 
Never in any way forcing her taste upon them, she managed to 
arouse their interest in what was finest and best in literature. She 
placed the most tempting tidbits of poetry and prose in their way. 
Before she taught any selection she gave it, if possible, a story back- 
ground. “The Perfect Tribute” was her preface to the teaching 
of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. Whitman’s ‘‘When the Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloomed”’ followed. 

Near the end of the year Miss Sefton met the mother of John 
at a neighbor’s home. “John never used to care to read until you 
began to teach him,” said the little mother, greeting Miss Sefton 
shyly. ‘Now he is so interested that he wants us to buy him books 
all the time. Father and I never used to read much either, but 
John likes to read to us. He has read us everything that you have 
read to them in class, and we have real good times in the evenings.”’ 

The little teacher’s heart sang all the way home. “It is worth 
while,” she whispered. ‘Oh, Mother Carey, I love to sit here and 
make things make themselves.” 


SEVENTEEN 
CHARLES BALLARD 


Conceit, did someone say ? 

Rather an eager reaching after Life, 

The turning of a flower to the sun’s hot flame, 
Divine hunger for fame. 


A passionate longing for some noble strife, 

A splendid will to conquer and achieve 

That lightly pushes lesser foes away, 

Seeking opponents worthy of the name 

You meant to win. In truth we must believe 

You will find and win the test for which you pray— 


Frank egoist, generous, lovable, and true, 
Boy-man, the world needs you! 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


A SIMULTANEOUS PENTAGON OF DEBATES 


“Debatresses’”—that was the teasing name given the girls by one 
paternal principal. There was perhaps a feeling in some quarters that 
a girls’ debate of such dimensions as this one was rather a questionable 
proceeding, but the results were very reassuring, and, so far, after several 
weeks, no bad results have been reported. Of course, a simultaneous 
five-cornered debate is an unusual thing; about as rare as the cat laundry 
in Gentle Julia. The idea of such an event surprised us last spring, when 
we were having a meeting—a sort of afternoon tea—at the College Club, 
planning a triangle. No one recalls whether a girl or a coach proposed 
it, for it seemed to strike us all at once. We do remember, though, how 
one enthusiastic debatress cried out, ““Oh, wouldn’t it be fine to have 
it in all the schools at the same time, like letting off a whole bunch of 
fire-crackers at once!”” This is what we accomplished this year, after 
our triangle of last spring. The other two senior high schools joined 
the first three, and we debated entering the League of Nations. The 
championship was decided by this debate since one school, the McKinley 
High, which showed very good technique last spring, won two decisions. 

This year the St. Louis Wellesley Club offered a trophy cup, and 
this added to the interest, but not in any unwholesome way. Our 
arrangements were the same as for a triangle. We decided by lot 
whether to send out affirmatives or negatives, what the sequence from 
school to school should be, and what quota of a long list of acceptable 
judges should fall to each school. These judges entered cordially into 
our somewhat detailed plan of estimating the teams, giving us both a 
decision between affirmative and negative, and a ranking list of speakers, 
going from one to six. This latter was to prevent a tie in case all schools 
won a single decision, or in case two won on both their teams. The 
complete list of judges’ figures made a satisfactory document; moreover, 
we could show it to the girls. This is not always true of judges’ decisions, 
for we have known verdicts to go to teams which were outpointed by 
their losing opponents, by the judges’ own figures. This sort of incon- 
sistency in judgments is impossible to explain to debaters, and it gives 
an air of secret diplomacy to the whole matter of decisions which is not 
good for the morale of teams. The ranking lists were not only mathe- 
matically reasonable, but they had another good point; they gave each 
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team some encouragement, for the defeated teams found some of their 
girls ranked high. 

Four judgments went to affirmatives. This seemed to show what 
we at first thought might be the case. The girls were better at persuasion 
than at the more analytical work needed by the negative of our proposi- 
tion. That is what one would expect at their age, and it goes with a 
certain timidity in rebuttal. I understand from comments here and 
there that the rebuttal was the weakest part of the debate as a whole. 
We shall try in several ways to remedy this next year. The general 
criticism was that, while there was a dignified and earnest effort to answer 
just what the other side had said, there were too many points brought 
up, and not a sufficiently cogent presentation. 

Both the girls and the coaches like the scheme very much. We 
have heard from some of the parents, too, and they appreciate our 
effort to shorten the season by using the simultaneous plan. With 
five senior high schools competing (and we shall have two more soon) 
we cannot have a real elimination contest of fewer than ten debates. 
The boys’ league has six, with a possibility of seven. This makes a 
long and anxious season, inadvisable for girls. Besides, our scheme is 
democratic, bringing out thirty speakers in any case, and forty if the 
alternates make rebuttal speeches, as we allow them to do. In the boys’ 
league there is a great temptation to use the same debaters repeatedly; 
last year I think we used only eighteen in the whole season. We 
think it an advantage that each team hears only one other (or two in 
case a second round is necessary; that is, in case of a tie). No one is 
dazzled or scared out of her own natural style by some taking speaker 
of another type. Moreover, the teams hear only one judgment. It is 
no small thing, too, that we get so much out of one subject. In the boys’ 
league we are something like Dick Swiveller in the speed with which we 
“use up” good avenues of thought. For a subject once used is side- 
tracked for a student generation of four years. 

Conjectures about “what the judges will fall for’ are wearing and 
in every way objectionable, and it is futile to say that they are foolish, 
for young people simply can’t help making them. Our plan cuts this 
sort of thing short. Another advantage is that an event of this size 
gets the right kind of publicity and costs much less than a series of smaller 
events. We had fivefold programs printed at a cost of about ten dollars 
for the whole thing. We had so far underestimated our audiences that 
few of the students carried away a program for their memory books. 
I myself have only a scribbled one, on which one debater called a team- 
mate a “saphead”’ for making too generous an admission. 
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Some personal aspects of this debate were particularly satisfactory. 
Visiting parents as well as students took the decisions in good part. 
There were cheers for the losing teams, and cordial words afterward. 
It appeared that the question had caused much study and discussion in 
the homes, the parents in some cases being against the children, at least 
for the sake of the argument. No one seemed to grudge the victory to 
McKinley. In this sort of combat, of course, the victor has only one or 
two more decisions than any of the rest. This really makes for good feel- 
ing. The school that lost both decisions (for that is the sad corollary of one 
school’s gaining two) was not in any need of shoulders to weep on. The 
coach tells proudly what was the first thing she heard after the decision. 
It was a breezy demand: “Do get the next year’s subject right away. 
We've got to begin to work!” All of us who were in the triangle last 
spring, and realized how serious a matter a first debate is to a girl, 
appreciated this spirit in a team just over its first battle. It seemed to’ 
justify all the trouble that goes into such a piece of work. No one 
will ever make us believe that girls’ debates are a farce and that recrimina- 
tions and tears follow them. Such a spirit as these girls showed in defeat 
is a bit of evidence that it is possible to keep the enterprise in the right 
track, and off the dangerous by-ways which we fear in some interschool 
CONSENTS. Jutta D. RANDALL 


YEATMAN HiGcH SCHOOL 
St. Louis 


CLASS AVERAGES IN ENGLISH 


Every teacher realizes the value of competition as an aid and stimulus 
to student scholarship. Many generations of teachers have proved to 
us that a large amount of successful teaching rests firmly on pupil 
effort stimulated by group rivalry. 

As perhaps with no other subject in the high-school curriculum, 
individual effort in the classroom with English may be increased by 
clean and wholesome competition. At the Newtown High School, 
Elmhurst, Long Island, of which Dr. James D. Dillingham is principal, 
some very excellent and satisfactory results have been obtained in group 
effort. 

BOYS VERSUS GIRLS 

Disregarding entirely all psychological assertions of the superiority 
of one group over the other in mentality or energy, it is highly advanta- 
geous to divide the average co-educational class into two groups—boys 
and girls. If the class is made up entirely of boys or girls some method 
may be devised by the teacher for an equalization of probable results 
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by an investigation into past performances. Each group should contain 
the same number of pupils. 


BASES OF AVERAGING 


All grades entered upon the teacher’s record during a definite period, 
preferably a week, are averaged by the teacher, or by reliable pupils, 
upon the four bases: 

1. Recitations (actual class work). 

2. Home work (regularity and accuracy of preparation). 

3. Compositions. 

4. Oral English. 

Averages are computed by adding the total of grades made by each 
group and dividing by the number of pupils in the group. An endeavor 
must be made to give each pupil an opportunity to make a grade in 
each of these four bases of average every week. 

The averages are brought before the class Monday morning by the 
teacher, who places them upon the blackboard with certain significant 
marks. A plus sign (+) is employed to show an improvement over the 
preceding week. A minus sign (—) demonstrates a group retrogression. 
A square around a figure shows that the average has been maintained 
from the previous week. The averages of the leading group are written 
in colored crayon; those of the trailing group in ordinary chalk. 

In addition to this simple record it is desirable for the teacher to keep 
a chart or graph covering the work of the entire term in these four bases 
of average, and represent the ‘‘curve”’ of one group by a dotted, of the 
other by a solid line. This chart should be displayed prominently. 


MONTHLY AVERAGES 


The weekly averages may be used to calculate monthly, half-term, 
and term averages. A point may be given each week to the group 
which succeeds above the other. If a group is superior in all four 
branches of work—recitations, home work, compositions, oral English— 
another point may be awarded to make five. Some reward may be 
determined at the discretion of the teacher for the group leading in 
“points” over any given period. 

The following diagram illustrates the averages of a fourth-term 
English class for the week of October 1, 1923: 


Recitations | Home Work | Compositions} Oral English 


68— 70+ (70) 80+ 
75+ 78 | 73- 82+ 
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COMPOSITION FOLDERS 


Another method of instigating group emulation has been in practice 
at Newtown for a number of years. All the compositions written during 
the term are preserved in a composition folder, on the front of which 
the pupil is instructed to construct two, and sometimes four, graphs. 
On these graphs curves are plotted during the term, and at a glance it 
may be noted whether the pupil’s work is progressing or retrogressing. 
The ‘group curve” may be plotted easily from an aggregate of the 
individual curves. 

At least ten compositions are written during the course of each term. 
Each composition is appropriately numbered according to the grade of 
work taken. Thus, the third composition in the first term is numbered 
103, the fourth in the sixth term 604, and so on. 
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Compositions Graph Examinations Graph 


The graphs of a fourth-term pupil for the term just ended in composi- 
tions and examinations are shown. Other graphs may be constructed 
for: 

1. Spelling. 

2. Supplementary reading. 

3. Recitations in class, etc. 

The pupil whose graphs are reproduced had quite a reputation 
through the first terms of his high-school course for laziness and unassail- 
able indifference. But as soon as he saw the tangible evidence of his 
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failures and realized that his group expected him to keep his curves 
swinging upward he began to take an avid interest in his work, with the 
results shown. 

After the teacher has graded each composition and examination, 
the pupils exchange folders at the close of each monthly report period 
and act as critics in checking up. The following items must be sworn 
to by the critic in signing his or her initials to the folder: 

1. All misspelled words written in three places and numbered on 
the folder. 

2. All words spelled correctly. 

. Papers numbered properly and in order. 

. Missing compositions accounted for. 

All corrections effected. 

All symbols circled. 

Rules for punctuation written. 

. Compositions below 60 per cent re-written. 
. Re-written compositions fastened on top. 

10. Corrections in red ink. 

11. No papers folded. 

In connection with the use of composition folders the necessity for 
the proper care of the folders must be stressed. Pupils ought not to take 
them home more than three or four times a term, and they should be 
penalized for carelessness, slovenliness, or uncleanliness. 

Some very eminent work in English has been done at Newtown 
through the use of class averages, and it is hoped that other high schools 
throughout the country may be persuaded to give group rivalry a fair 
chance to “make good.’’ That the method redounds to the ultimate 
benefit of the scholars may be observed from the fact that Newtown, 
although one of the small-sized high schools of greater New York, led 
the city last June in the number of Regents’ Honors in English. 

EUGENE THOMPSON 


CON AUPE wW 


NEWTOWN HicuH ScHooi 
Etmuurst, Lone ISLAND 


PUPIL CHOICES OF BOOKS 


It has frequently been stated that pupils do not like the books 
they are required to study and read in school. A great many teachers 
of English have never believed that this is unquestionably true. They 
feel assured that the reading of adolescents, like the reading of adults, 
is a matter of individual taste first of all, and continued training secondly. 
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Many years ago, the editor of the literary supplement of the Philadelphia 
Times told me that he was conducting his sheet in the hope that some 
at least of his readers would be led from Marie Corelli to Hall Caine and 
from Hall Caine to George Meredith. It is in the “step-up” from one 
level to another that teachers of English exercise their educating power. 
Not all pupils will take all the steps, but that is no reason for relinquishing 
the attempt even with them. 

Some of the high schools of Cleveland have been securing frank state- 
ments from pupils concerning their reading. In some instances these 
opinions have been asked, not by members of the department of English, 
but by members of the library staff. While the choices confirm our 
knowledge that the poor in spirit are always with us, most of the pupil 
choices hearten the teachers of English in their endeavors and indicate 
to them that classroom study and supplementary reading do not always 
kill appreciation of the better and even the best in books. 

In Longwood Commerce High School statistics were compiled by the 
librarian. All the pupils in school were asked to select their favorites 
in books by putting down titles from first to fourth preference. Not all 
the pupils in the twelfth year elect English, but the ninety-nine seniors 
gave forty votes to Lorna Doone, their first choice. This book received 
twice as many votes as any other. Second was The Crisis, with twenty 
votes; third, and this will amaze many of the “‘easiest road to reading” 
supporters, Vanity Fair. Fourth place was given to Little Women and 
A Tale of Two Cities. Fifth place was given to K by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. The group which received the sixth place is 85 per cent good 
literature—The Virginian, David Copperfield, Silas Marner, The 
Enchanted Barn, Seventeen, and She Stoops to Conquer. The books in 
the seventh place are almost entirely reputable—/ane Eyre, The House 
of Seven Gables, The Mill on the Floss, The Neer Do Well. In the next 
group, lower levels are represented—To0 Have and to Hold, The Connecticut 
Yankee, Pollyanna, Pride and Prejudice, and The Turmoil. Even the 
lowest section contains excellent reading matter—Janice Meredith, Kim, 
If Winter Comes, Ivanhoe, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Gentleman 
from Indiana, The Iron Woman, Romano, Alice Adams, and Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. 

It will be an interesting study to consider these choices in relation 
to the pupils who elect English in their senior year. That there is an 
influence of class instruction upon the taste in reading we are, for the 
present, merely assuming. In subsequent terms we shall investigate 
this aspect of senior high-school reading. 
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Junior high schools reflect very much the same condition. Collinwood 
Junior High School (grades 7, 8, 9) has collected statistics of the same 
sort, adding, however, a list of books which the pupils dislike. Of course, 
teachers know that there is frequently an educating value in a book which 
the pupil would not choose for himself. The school represents the world 
at large quite accurately. What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison; therefore, every book disliked by some is cited by at least as 
many for its interest. Algebra has not been taken from the schools 
because thousands of pupils dislike it, nor will some of the masterpieces 
of the world’s literature be removed because of the immature judgment 
of a child under instruction. 

The following are some of the books the junior high-school pupils 
listed as “‘out of favor”: Julius Caesar, The Iliad, Story of a Bad Boy 
(“too dry, not enough action’’), The Lady of the Lake (“too hard to under- 
stand’’), and Puck of Pook’s Hill (‘too impossible and silly”). Even the 
blacklist contains cause for rejoicing: Pollyanna Grows Up, “Elsie 
Dinsmore” series, Torchy, The Man of the Forest, and The White Flag. 
Let us hope that pupils who dislike these books will continue all their 
lives to dislike reading matter of this genre. The remaining titles which 
found no favor in some pupils’ eyes are the following: Tom Brown’s 
School Days, Little Men, The House of Seven Gables, If Winter Comes, 
The Squirrel Cage, Dusty Star, Sea Wolf, Daniel Webster’s Orations, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Seventeen, Yellow Star, Judith Shakespeare, In the 
Valley of the Sun, Aesop’s Fables, Swiss Family Robinson, Rob Roy, 
Jim Davies. 

Look upon this picture, then on this. In the ninth year, 1o1 pupils 
chose Ivanhoe as the book they liked most in junior high school. Second 
was A Midsummer Night’s Dream, chosen by many because of ‘the 
beautiful descriptions.” Third was Treasure Island because “there was 
excitement in every chapter.” Tom Sawyer was selected because it 
mirrors the life of a real boy, and The Hound of the Baskervilles because 
it continually keeps the reader in suspense. 

From the long list of books chosen by the pupils as the best books 
they ever read, about one-half would be considered “better” by most 
teachers of English. They are: Ben Hur, Kidnapped, Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm, Penrod, Tom Sawyer, Huck Finn, Robin Hood, Sherlock 
Holmes, Hoosier Schoolmaster, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, The Three 
Musketeers, Oliver Twist, Little Women, The Call of the Wild, Julius 
Caesar, Tom Brown’s School Days, Les Misérables, The Spy, A Man 
Without a Country, Men of Iron, Adrift on an Ice Pan, The Crisis. 
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Indicative of more reading, as the preceding statements are indicative 
of better reading among pupils, the following reports from school 
libraries are extremely encouraging. 

In Central High School during October, 1923, 4,186 books were 
issued to pupils—800 more than in the same month of the preceding 
year. At West Technical High School, during the first seven weeks of 
school, 9,645 volumes were issued to 2,377 pupils. At South High School, 
though the pupil enrolment is 500 less than last term, there has been a 
marked increase. In October, 673 more books were issued than in the 
same month of the preceding year. At Detroit Junior High School during 
October the increase over the corresponding month of the preceding 
year was 879 volumes; in November, 841. The librarian reports that 
the increase has been almost entirely in English. 

Perhaps the parlous state of pupil-reading is not so universal as some 


reports have almost induced us to believe. 
CLARENCE STRATTON 
DrmEcTOR OF ENGLISH IN HicH SCHOOLS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A SHAKESPEARE GAME 

My English literature class has just finished a most interesting study 
of Shakespeare and his plays. The class was divided into groups and 
each group was to entertain. One group worked out a game which I 
believe is worth publishing. The idea was taken from a history game of 
the same type. 

The game is to guess the Shakesperian character or play suggested 
by the following noun groups: 


3. A pound of flesh... ....Shylock or Merchant of Venice 
4. Carved initials......... As You Like It 
5. A handkerchief......... Othello 
7. Adiamond ring. .......Twelfth Night 
8. A purple flower........ Midsummer Night’s Dream 
g. An arbor..............Much Ado About Nothing 
10. A model wife .......... Taming of the Shrew—Katherine 
Romeo and Juliet 
12. White and red roses. . .. Richard III 
Antony and Cleopatra 
14. A desert island......... The Tempest 


Joyce DURFEE 


Mason HicH ScHoor 
Mason, MICHIGAN 
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EDITORIAL 


Every well-conducted business house keeps very careful accounts. 
Not only are receipts and expenditures accurately recorded, but a 
thorough inventory is taken once each year. This 
the proprietor thinks necessary in order to know 
“where he stands” and whether he is really “making” 
any money. It is positively required by the banker before he will 
lend a penny for the expansion of the business. 

The teacher will find it profitable to go and do likewise—not 
forgetting the inventory. The teacher’s classbook, if well kept, 
shows accurately enough the faithfulness and ability with which 
the individual pupils perform their tasks, but it cannot show 
satisfactorily the amount of progress the class is making in the 
desired skills, habits, and attitudes. Only when the marking is 
upon some objective scale so that the marks rise from the beginning 
to the end of the term does the book show the improvement of the 
individual. A small minority of teachers keep such records, and 
they only in composition. 

For his own sake in judging the effectiveness of his teaching 
procedures, and for the encouragement of his pupils, the teacher 
should determine and present to his class the amount of its progress. 
Incidentally, he will secure valuable material for salary and equip- 
ment among parents. 

The improvement in the various phases of composition may be 
shown very well by the use of C. C. Certain’s plans presented in the 
English Journal last September. Teachers desiring blanks for this 
measuring program should correspond with Mr. Certain at 7450 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

The results of the study of literature are somewhat harder to 
measure, certainly impossible to measure completely, but the 
employment of two devices will give rough determinations that are 
fairly representative of the entire situations: first, a true-false or 
multiple-answer test upon the informational or factual features of 
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the course given at the end; second, open-book power tests in 
interpreting literature given at the beginning and at the end of the 
course. The objective tests on information will be comprehensively 
explained in the Journal early in the fall by Mr. J. C. Tressler. 
The tests in interpreting literature must be on selections of approxi- 
mately equal difficulty and the questions as similar as possible; 
for the present the selection of pairs of poems or stories or plays 
of equal difficulty must be a matter of guess work. Some enterpris- 
ing experimenter may perform a reasonable service by building a 
“reading scale” of this sort. Teachers of poetry courses may, 
if they like, test power to discriminate between the excellent and 
the good or poor by using parallel forms of the Abbott poetry test. 

The actual management of this inventory is simpler than its 
abstract statement here. The labor of checking papers may be 
done largely by the pupils, who learn in doing this the correct 
answers to all the questions. 

The results when secured should be presented, somewhat as 
Mr. Certain’s article suggests, to all the pupils concerned. If they 
can be brought to the attention of the faculty, of the school 
authorities, and of the community in general, so much the better. 


The report of the meeting of the Michigan Council’ in this 
issue of the Journal is nearly ideal. The meeting was, of course, 
a good one, but the report itself as it appears here is 
the type which we believe readers of the Journal 
will find valuable. 

There are no long lists of names and topics, or general compli- 
ments upon the excellence of papers. Instead, the unusual features 
of the program are described with essential detail, and other 
addresses are tersely summarized. Such discriminating accounts 
of every meeting of every local association are earnestly desired. 


A Model 


t The other local-association reports in this issue may be equally good. The 
writer has not read them. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., JULY 1 TO 3, 1924 


President, THomas C. BLAISDELL, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania. 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. WiLtBuR Hatrietp, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY I, 2:00 O’CLOCK 


President’s Address, “Facing the Facts’—TxHomas C. BLAISDELL, 
professor of the teaching of English, State Normal School, Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania. 

“The Relation of High-School Annuals to the Course in English”— 
SARAH T. Murr, head of the department of English, High School, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

“The Teacher of English and the Library of Congress’ —CHARLES 
Moore, chairman of the National Commission of Fine Arts, and 
acting chief, Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 
Following Dr. Moore’s address, the National Council will adjourn 

to the Library of Congress, where the courtesy of the speaker will make 

possible a special opportunity to inspect the library and to examine some 
of the rare manuscripts under his charge. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 3, 2:00 O’CLOCK 


“The Drama and the Teacher of English’”—CLARENCE STRATTON, 
director of English in High Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Address—JoHN J. TIGERT, commissioner of education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

“English in the Auditorium’—FLorENCE A. MARSH, commissioner of 
auditorium, Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan. 
Address—FRANK AYDELOTTE, president of Swarthmore College, Swarth- 

more, Pennsylvania. 
Address—G. A. Lyon, editor, The Evening Star, Washington, D.C. 


MICHIGAN COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Of unusual importance to the teaching of English throughout the 
state of Michigan was the meeting of the Michigan Council of Teachers 
of English held, April 3-4, in connection with the Michigan School- 
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masters’ Club at Ann Arbor, as not only were two stimulating programs 
presented dealing with live classroom problems, but teachers saw demon- 
strated a new type of oral composition, and, most important, a compre- 
hensive plan for future activity of the Michigan Council was adopted. 
The audiences, made up of representative teachers of the state, were 
unusually large and keenly alive. 

Because of the fact that the oral-composition contest carried on as 
a part of the Friday afternoon program was something new in school 
contests, it attracted more attention and aroused more comment than 
any other feature of the programs. The seven contestants drew numbers 
to determine their places on the program. Just forty-five minutes 
before each appeared on the platform to face the large audience he or 
she was given a list of topics from which to make a choice. The con- 
testants were limited to six minutes as a maximum, while four minutes was 
the minimum, and all of the speakers kept within their prescribed limits. 

All members of the audience acted as judges, a ballot being taken at 
the conclusion of the contest. Miss Elizabeth Sackett, a senior from the 
Lansing High School, was accorded first place by a decisive margin for 
her clear-cut, well organized, earnestly presented discussion of “‘ Choosing 
a Vocation.” In the general discussion from the floor, in which a con- 
siderable number of teachers, superintendents, and principals partici- 
pated, it was brought out that this type of contest was possible in any 
school or within any group of schools and would train young people 
definitely for social and civic situations they would face many times in 
active life. While several speakers were not willing to accept such a 
contest as a substitute for formal debates, practically all insisted that 
such contests would definitely train pupils in a most valuable way. 
It was pointed out that oral expression was vital to the success of the 
pupil outside the school and must be emphasized in schools, such oral 
expression to include training in conversation as well as speech-making 
of every kind. 

The Thursday afternoon program was in the nature of a round-table 
discussion of “‘Teaching Problems in English,”’ each talk being limited 
to ten minutes, after which a discussion followed from the floor for ten 
minutes, at the conclusion of which the speaker introducing the topic 
was given two minutes for a summing up. ‘The speakers were the chair- 
men of the various English sections of the Michigan State Teachers 
Association’s districts. 

Miss Willsey stated that effective composition was directly influenced 
by the reading of masterpieces, and therefore it would be disastrous to 
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separate composition and literature into distinct courses. Mr. Foley 
insisted that today we are paying a terrific price for the neglect of grammar 
in the high schools, and that a definite course in grammar is a necessary 
thing for the proper training of high-school pupils. Miss Barber showed 
the interest-stimulating effect of modern literature with high-school 
youths. History of literature should be made incidental to the teaching 
of literature according to Mr. Granville, who objected to a definite survey 
course in high school. With wit and effective logic Miss Clark made 
almost absurd the idea of definitely correlating English with other 
subjects, and came out positively for the project method in teaching 
English. Miss Fox showed that the royal road to desirable accuracy 
in composition lies in the adoption of reasonable minimum essentials in 
matters of mechanics. 

As Mr. George Starr Lasher, who was elected president of the 
Michigan Council of Teachers of English for a two-year term last April, 
has accepted an associate professorship in Ohio University, it was 
necessary to elect two officers. Professor C. C. Fries, of the University of 
Michigan, was chosen president of the Council and Miss Anna McQuirk, 
of the Ann Arbor High School, secretary-treasurer. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors Friday forenoon, it was decided 
to start work immediately upon a state course of study to be developed 
through committees made up of elementary, junior high-school, and 
senior high-school teachers. Attention will be given to working out 
minimum essentials in connection with the course of study. A service 
bulletin will be published for teachers of English. The directors also 
voted to have programs for the fall meetings of the M.S.T.A. district 
English sections somewhat uniform in character so that the discussions 
might affect the teaching of English in a similar way throughout the 
state. There is a definite promise that Michigan will endeavor to work 
out educational problems connected with English teaching on a state- 
wide scale, enlisting the co-operation of all teachers of English from the 
kindergarten through the colleges and universities. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 


The annual meeting of the California State Association of English 
Teachers brought representatives from San Jose, Stockton, Santa Rosa, 
and other towns besides those of the Bay Region to Berkeley, Saturday. 

The president, Miss Anne O. Johnson, of Roosevelt High School, 
Oakland, introduced the subject “The English Teachers’ Load,” which 
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was shown to be of two sorts: first, the large number of students assigned 
to one teacher; and, second, the extra-school activities, such as coaching 
plays, conducting school papers and annuals, and supervising other 
school activities. 

The number of students that can be effectively taught English 
composition, according to the Hopkins report, published by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, is 80. The usual number in the larger 
high school ranges from 130 to 180. The writer in a recent publication 
who thought that teachers work only three hours a day should be informed 
that most of them break the eight-hour law as a regular thing. The 
Hopkins report estimates that the teacher of large classes, should she 
spend the time in theme reading that is considered necessary in order 
to secure results, will read students’ themes for twenty-five hours a week. 
The teachers in San Francisco schools, by the computation, would read 
for twenty-nine hours a week outside of school. 

Of course teachers find that they cannot spend unlimited time in 
theme-reading without depleting the energy needed for class teaching. 

Mr. Talcott Williamson, Technical High, spoke on motives that 
make for education in Europe, giving observations made when abroad. 

After the luncheon at the Faculty Women’s Clubhouse, Dr. John 
Adams, exchange professor from the University of London, spoke in 
his usual interesting manner on the acquirement of vocabulary and the 
use of the dictionary. Many English return from America, he said, 
with the impression that while the Bible occupies the center table in the 
English house, that place in America is given to the dictionary. We 
may use the dictionary either statically or dynamically. Every culti- 
vated person, he contended, has a subjective dictionary within his own 
mind to supplement the objective one without. 

The newly elected officers are: Miss Alice Cooper, of University 
High School, Oakland, president; Miss Mary Bird Clayes, of Berkeley, 
vice-president; and Miss Dorothea Melden, of University High School, 
secretary. Miss Anne O. Johnson, the retiring president, was made a 
director. 


ENGLISH COUNCIL OF FLORIDA 


The English Council of the Florida Education Association met 
January 3 on the roof garden of the High School at West Palm Beach. 
Owing to confusion in announcements concerning the meeting, the 
attendance was not as large as usual. 
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The chief topic of the afternoon was a discussion by Miss Mary B. 
Merritt, of Miami, on “What Proportion of Composition Should Be 
Original?” In this paper Miss Merritt gave several very interesting 
illustrations of the practical use of composition in securing information 
for students, especially that which cannot be found within the covers of 
any book. One of these was concerning various vocations open to 
high-school graduates. 

Miss Merritt’s paper was followed by a very helpful round-table 
discussion, during which nearly every teacher present told something 
of his work with composition classes. 

The last part of the session was devoted to a business meeting. The 
most important thing accomplished was the concluding of arrangements 
for affiliation with the National Council of Teachers of English. A 
temporary membership was secured last spring, pending the adoption of 
a constitution at this meeting. This action was taken. The officers 
of the Council for the year 1924 are: president, Miss Mary B. Merritt 
(Miami); vice-president, Mrs. Margaret Boutelle (Bradentown); 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Venila Lovina Shores (Tallahassee); director, 
Miss Mary Brown (Orlando); and auditor, Miss Sadie Minor (Miami). 


COMPETITION FOR ONE-ACT PLAY 


The Gloucester School of the Little Theatre is offering a prize of ten 
dollars, a free scholarship, and a production in the Gloucester Little 
Theatre for the best one-act play of the sea written by an undergraduate 
of an American school or college. The judges for the competition are: 
Mrs. Florence Evans, director of the Boston School of Public Speaking; 
Miss Florence Cunningham, of the Vieux Colombier; Robert Hillyer, 
president of the New England Poetry Society; and Colin Campbell 
Clements (author of Plays for a Folding Theatre), whose own play of the 
sea, Moon Tide, is said to be one of the best short plays written by 
any American. 

All plays for the competition must reach Miss Cunningham, 112 
Charles Street, Boston, by June 15, 1924. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Percy Holmes Boynton is professor of English in the University of 
Chicago, where he has been, first as graduate student, then as assistant 
and associate professor and dean of the Colleges of Arts, Literature, and 
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Science, since 1902. From 1903 to 1917 he was associated with the 
Chautauqua Institute. His work as author and joint author includes 
London in English Literature, a college and a high-school text on the 
History of American Literature, and a First View of English and American 
Literature; as editor, a Book of American Poetry, Mark Twain’s Tom 
Sawyer, and Milestones in American Literature. A book on Some Con- 
temporary Americans is announced to appear in the early summer. 

Allan L. Carter was born in Boston. In 1910 he was a student at 
Goettingen, Germany. He took an A.B. at Clark University in 1911, 
an A.M. from Northwestern in 1913, and a Ph.D. at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1919. In 1920 he became professor of English at the 
University of Pennsylvania. In 1923 he took a year’s leave of absence 
for philological research at Oxford and the University of Copenhagen. 
Among his contributions to periodical educational literature are the 
following: International Journal of Ethics, January, 1921, ‘Shaftesbury 
and Schiller”; Educational Review, October, 1922, ‘“‘How Shall Shakes- 
peare Be Taught in High Schools?”; Modern Language Notes, June, 
1923, “Falling as a Theme in Literature”; Educational Review, January 
19, 24, ““A Course in Great Literature for College Undergraduates”’; 
Modern Language Notes, February, 1924, “Nietzsche on the Art of 
Writing,” book reviews, etc. 

Mr. E. A. Cross is dean of Colorado State Teachers’ College and for a 
dozen years past, head of the English department there. Like most 
English teachers he has several interests outside the main attraction of 
classroom teaching, administration being one of these. He is the author 
of three books: The Short Story, A.C. McClurg & Co., 1914; Story Telling 
for Teachers (with Margaret Statler), Row, Peterson & Co., 1918; and 
The Little Grammar, Atlantic Monthly Press, 1922. In addition to 
these textbooks he has written essays and stories for the literary and 
educational magazines. See “Spinning Sand” in the Educational 
Review, January, 1922; ‘The Truth about Teachers” in the Yale Review, 
July, 1920 (reprinted in Spanish translation in Inter-America); “ Litera- 
ture in Everyday Life,” in Education, December, 1922; “ Palimpsest”’ 
in the North American Review, September, 1922; and various articles in 
the English Journal and the Elementary School Journal. Mr. Cross is 
at present on a year’s leave of absence from his regular work and is 
spending the time in graduate study in the field of teachers’ college 
administration in Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Vera E. Fawcett has a degree from the Kansas State Teachers’ 
College and has taught ten years in rural high schools. For the past 
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two years she has been at Elmdale, Kansas, attracted there by her 
ambition to discover what a trained English teacher could do in an 
attempt to correlate English with community life. Of Elmdale and her 
work there she has this to say: 


Elmdale is the typical little country town, the center of the rural high- 
school district. It has no lighting system, no picture show (except that pro- 
vided by the school), no public library, no means of entertainment except an 
occasional church social. I came here to take charge of the English depart- 
ment and the community newspaper, the Elmdale News. What I have been 
able to do in a year and a half is partly told in the story of the newspaper; the 
rest of the story would include an account of the use of the high-school library 
as a community library, and dramatic work as a means of public entertain- 
a In November, 1923, the Elmdale News was awarded a place 
among the fourteen All-American newspapers in a national interscholastic news- 
paper contest conducted by the Interscholastic Press Association at Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


Florence Williams is head of the English department in Chester 
High School, Chester, Pennsylvania. She was born in this old town on 
the Delaware made famous by the landing of William Penn, and is a 
graduate of the school that she has served as a teacher for more than 
twenty years. She received her college degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

A. Starbuck teaches English composition at Iowa State College. 
As an undergraduate he aspired to become a great teacher of Shakespeare; 
and for two years he directed his graduate study toward that end. But 
faced in his early experience with the necessity of teaching English 
composition, he came gradually to make a new application of Pope’s 

e 
— Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


With reference to the teaching of English composition, he years ago 
reached the embracing point, and he now believes that there is no higher 
calling. 

Mr. Starbuck is a member of Tau Kappa Alpha, national debating 
fraternity, and of the editorial board of Tri-State English Notes. He is 
joint editor of War Stories, and he has written a few magazine articles. 

Ida Melson is head of the English department in the Girls’ High 
School, of Atlanta, Georgia. Her two chief interests—though she has 
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many—are girls and literature. Most of her time is arduously spent 
in establishing a relation between the two, rather than in literary efforts 
in her own behalf and for her individual pleasure; however, two of her 
short stories have appeared in Harper’s Magazine within the last thirteen 
months. 

She holds a degree from Peabody Normal College, Tennessee. Most 
of her writing—educational articles, essays, and stories—has been done 
in the University of Chicago. 

Charles Ballard is an instructor of English in Bronxville, New York. 


THE PERIODICALS 


The American Laughs. Agnes Repplier. Yale Review, April, 1924. 
The quality and the defect of American humor and per contra of that of 
England and France yield themselves only to the intimate observer. 
The ultimate sources of laughter are beyond discovery even by him. 
However, particular elements entering into a given brand may be dis- 
tinguished. Fundamental to the American mental attitude is indiffer- 
ence, displaying itself as easy acceptance of chance. However praise- 
worthy this point of view, it must be recognized as lacking in complete- 
ness, deficient as it is in understanding and sympathy. 

On Perspective in Criticism. Wilson Follett. Yale Review, April, 
1924. Criticism interpreted as “reviews” and “notices,” though 
far from occupying the insignificant position assigned to it by the state- 
ments (not the reactions) of authors, is negligible in comparison with its 
more loosely organized forms, in which it is all-pervasive and well-nigh 
all-powerful. Criticism is choice. It is a part of all creative processes. 
The critical process and the critical point of view, therefore, are inde- 
pendent of chronological sequence. Above all, criticism is not to be 
confused with history; it partakes rather of the nature of prophecy 
and faith. Seen from this angle the distrust of contemporary criticism 
exposes itself as absurdity. Criticism is interpretation of experience 
by experience, and therefore always living, always contemporary. 

The Preacher and the Book Habit. William L. Stidger. The Book- 
man, April, 1924. Book publishers, book-sellers, and book advertisers 
have all been working at the wrong end, says the parson. The parson 
is the best seller of books. The condition that the books handled by 
him must be good is not restrictive, since only the good books live and 
the books that live are always in the long run the “best sellers.” The 
bookman should realize that it would pay well to sell the idea of books 
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for a while rather than to sell a book, and that in this selling of a habit 
the preacher can do the most efficient work. 

Observations on the Theater. Maxim Gorki. English Review, April, 
1924. A play that would be a pure work of art would be one that is 
totally impartial, merely picturing the struggle of differently directed 
wills and devoid of moral tendencies imposed by the author. Synge’s 
Playboy of the Western World is such a play and Benelli’s Cena della 
Beffe. The theater should be like the pool of Siloam, where the audience 
may rest from the tragedy of reality and emerge softened and restored 
by the reality of art. 

The Place of the Junior College in Public Education. John W. 
Harbeson. Educational Review, April, 1924. The junior college is a 
secondary school. It should not be attached to the university, though 
it will potently assist in solving the problem of the university. Voca- 
tional direction should be the most prominent of its objectives. Of the 
two possible plans of reorganization of the public schools which would 
admit it, the 6—3—3—2 plan and the 6—4—4 plan, the latter is to be preferred 
from the standpoint both of the high school and of the college. The other, 
however, has the advantage of being already successfully in operation. 
The wise policy would seem to be to develop the possibilities of this 
scheme. 

Who Can Succeed in College? Wendell S. Brooks. School and 
Society, Saturday, April 12, 1924. Indifference on the part of college 
faculties to the human side of the problem of retaining and rejecting 
students in college is a major cause of the injustices and deficiencies of 
present procedures. The obligation is upon the college to determine 
deliberately its resources, its objectives, and what it offers to the accepted 
student, before it can lend itself with assurance to the appalling waste 
involved in the “failing” system. 

Language Activities Based on Wide Use of Reading Material. E. M. 
Sipple. Elementary School Journal, April, 1924. The base of this plan 
is free reading—a different book for each pupil—in school time, under the 
teacher’s close but informal supervision. The ensuing language activities 
include quiet chats with the teacher or in groups about the material 
read, story-telling days, dramatization projects, notebook exercises, etc. 
One-fourth of the school day is given to such activities. 

Whole and Part Methods in Learning. Warner Brown. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, April, 1924. A recent attack upon the well- 
established theory of the superiority of whole over part methods of 
learning breaks down before experiments whose findings indicate that 
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even when the material consists of unassociated elements and a test on 
those elements in deranged order (provided only that the rate of presenta- 
tion and the number of presentations be kept constant), there is an 
advantage in the whole method. : 

The Reliability of Measurements in Spelling. R.L. Morton. Journal 
of Educational Method, April, 1924. An experiment to test the value 
of the Ayres Scale. Conclusions appear to show errors in the determina- 
tion of the spelling difficulties of words, in the placing of words in the 
scale, and even in the principle of selecting the words. 

Improving High School Commencements. American Educational 
Digest, April, 1924. Opinions and suggestions of several thousand 
superintendents and principals stress the necessity of curbing extrava- 
gance in commencement exercises and of making them truly educational 
by displaying the abilities of the students and by bringing the schools 
and the community into closer contact. That present conditions call 
imperatively for reform is made clear by statements from both parents 
and school authorities that the commencement expenses of a single 
child may and often do exceed by far the total school taxes of his parents 
for the four years of the high-school course. 

The Teacher's Code of Honor. Herman Harrell Horne. School and 
Society, Saturday, April 26, 1924. An elaborate statement of the 
ethical obligations of the profession. An appendix is devoted to the 
special case of the college teacher. 

Case Study of Ethical Standards for Public Schools. Walter Scott 
McNutt. Education, March and April, 1924. Fundamental require- 
ments for teaching ethics in the school are the co-operation of the school 
board, the superintendent, the teachers as well as the students. No 
attempt should be made to interest the students until the teachers are 
saturated with the movement. From that point, student “self- 
government”’ or co-operation may be successfully developed. 

The Attendance Department—A Laboratory of Citizenship. Ida E. 
Hawes. School Review, April, 1924. Difficulty with “cutting” caused 
a California high school to erect its attendance department into a distinct 
administration unit apart from the offices of the assistant principal and 
the registrar. A merit- and a service-point system were inaugurated, 
the first applying to conduct, the second to extra-curriculum activities. 
Each year about twenty-five students are selected to assist in the work 
of the department. The honor system of excuses has now been adopted 
and is proving successful. 
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REVIEWS 


RECENT COLLECTIONS OF PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS 


The ever increasing demand for dramatic material for reading, 
study, and performance in schools is being met by a large number of 
volumes. Every teacher who has undertaken work in the high schools 
with this form of literary art has voiced the need for dramas suitable 
for inclusion in this novel course of study. The first difficulty which 
editors must meet is that of choosing for a volume just those specimens 
which will awaken the interest, impress the sensibilities, and arouse 
the enthusiasm of pupils of high-school age. There is no dearth of plays, 
but there does seem to be a dearth of plays suitable for the ages of high- 
school pupils and the purposes of instruction in most courses in English. 
Every editor testifies to the difficulty of finding and deciding upon the 
inclusions in his volume. Teachers who are involved in this newer 
phase of instruction and participation welcome every effort to make 
usable dramas available for them. 

In these four collections the editors have succeeded surprisingly well, 
yet in every one of these volumes are details over which there will be 
discussions and hesitations. To illustrate, it certainly will be entirely 
feasible to have a class read Playing with Fire. Will it be possible or 
wise to attempt its rehearsal or performance in a high school? Shall 
the boys and girls carry out the following stage directions: making a 
hasty swoop at her lips; embracing her with intense emotion; with a little 
sigh, gathers her into his arms; motionless in a long-drawn embrace? 
Details of this kind and even some larger matters of general influence 
are bound to give pause to conscientious teachers. Most persons who 
have directed plays in high schools have discovered that deletions and 
adaptations are absolutely necessary, not only for the sake of the per- 
formers, but also because of the impression made by certain actions 
upon an audience of students, friends, and acquaintances. Fortunately, 
all these collections contain so many plays that it will be quite possible to 
choose only those concerning which there can be no blighting criticism. 

* Twelve Plays, edited by Epwin Van B. KNICKERBOCKER, 336 pp., Henry Holt 
& Co.; Short Plays of Various Types, edited by Mitton M. Smita, 280 pp., Charles 
E. Merrill Co.; Atlantic Book of Junior Plays, edited by CHarLtes THomas, 


320 pp., Atlantic Monthly Press; One-Act Plays for Secondary Schools, edited by JAMES 
PLAISTED WEBBER and HANsoN Hart WEBSTER, 308 pp., Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Mr. Knickerbocker’s volume contains twelve plays. Most of these 
seem, at least for rehearsal and performance, adapted to the later years 
of high school, although some of them may be read in the earlier ones. 
Mr. Knickerbocker provides forty-eight pages of suggestions and notes 
on the various methods of using these plays, from reading in class to 
performing in public. Teachers with a great deal of skill and much 
experience in play-directing will be able to use these suggestions profit- 
ably. For others they are hardly detailed enough. Unfortunately, 
some of the editor’s statements are hardly borne out by experience: 
“Acting can be done very effectively with the reading of the text from 
the book.”’ Every director who has had plays read in cast knows that 
this would have been better had it been expressed, “can be done 
adequately enough for classroom purposes.” 

Mr. Smith’s volume contains the same number of plays. He 
introduces an element of some novelty by including the Pyramus and 
Thisbe scenes of Shakespeare. Mr. Smith suggests that the pupils may 
take parts and begin to “walk through” the play, but he does not claim 
that such an exercise provides effective acting. His assisting material 
includes notes on the plays, music for several of them, some (but too few) 
questions, correlation with various kinds of composition, and, perhaps 
best of all, lists of many other plays by the authors represented and lists 
of plays of similar kind. He cites titles of other volumes of collections, 
but does not include titles of books dealing with play production. It is 
in this last aspect of such study that teachers need most help. 

The Aflantic book contains thirteen plays chosen specifically for 
“junior pupils,” although no definite years of high school are indicated. 
An introductory section on appreciating the drama should vitally stimu- 
late the teacher. This volume presents rather more original material 
and a wider range of subject-matter than most collections. It has a 
dramatic adaptation of a story by Tolstoi, an incident from the Old 
Testament, and translations from the Russian and French. Most of the 
questions stimulate better results in reading than in performing. Six 
pages of good biographies, of plays, books, and magazines complete 
the teaching material of the volume. 

The volume by Messrs. Webber and Webster contains eighteen 
one-act plays in addition to discussions for the study of the one-act play, 
fundamentals of dramatic presentation, and working lists. In this 
volume the presentation aspect of treatment is emphasized. Fairly 
detailed directions concerning voice, gesture, entrances, crossings, pan- 
tomime, etc., are given. Next in importance in emphasis is correlation 
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with composition. This volume contains the longest lists of supple- 
mentary material. 

Every school in which the pupils are engaging in the reading, rehears- 
ing, or acting of plays should have copies of these collections at least in 


their libraries. 
CLARENCE STRATTON 
DIRECTOR OF ENGLISH IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK 


Interest in American drama has reached the point where we have had, 
within a few years, a comprehensive history of our theater and now a 
486-page history of our drama from its beginnings to the Civil War. 
It would seem, therefore, that the literary type which passed unmen- 
tioned in the earlier histories of our literature were at last to receive its 
due. It is fortunate that the making of the present compilation has 
fallen into the hands of so painstaking a scholar as Professor Quinn, 
and one who, in the Clothier collection, has had access to the most impor- 
tant Americana of this type. He has read even the dull and artless plays 
of our awkward age, has scrutinized advertisements of the original casts, 
has inquired into genealogical records, and has set forth his findings 
unextravagantly. His use of the omnium gatherum method has resulted 
in a somewhat matter-of-fact exposition, but scholars will find enough 
in the content to make the work standard for a long time. The most 
valuable contribution is the checklist of plays, covering 42 pages, and the 
full bibliography. 

Professor Quinn harbors no delusions about the artistic merits of 
the thousand plays he lists, but he rightly contends that as social history 
they have significance. Out of the number, perhaps half a dozen would 
repay the modern reader for his efforts: Tyler’s The Contrast (1787), 
Payne’s Brutus (1818), Barker’s Superstition (1824), Bird’s The 
Broker of Bogota (1834), Mrs. Mowatt’s Fashion (1845), and Boker’s 
Francesca da Rimini (1855). Throughout this period there are two 
main tendencies: the one to imitate European fashions in playwriting; 
the other toward an increasingly realistic drama of American life. One 
wishes Professor Quinn had sketched into his account more social back- 
ground, as has been done so admirably by Van Doren in the first 80 
pages of The American Novel. Mention of the novel raises the question, 


tA History of the American Drama. From the Beginning to the Civil War. By 
Artuur Hopson Quinn. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1923. Pp. 486. $4.00. 
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not dealt with by Professor Quinn, why the drama was so largely on 
foreign themes, whereas our historical novels were, with rare exception, 


about native themes. 
Ernest W. LEIsy 
ILtrnois WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


SUCCESSFUL JUNIOR HIGH TEXT 


Those who are familiar with the series of junior high-school English 
books by Briggs, McKinney, and Skeffington will recognize at once the 
merits of their theory and system of instruction. They place pupils 
in natural expressional situations in order to cultivate sincerity and clear- 
ness of writing and speaking. They make such expressional experiences 
interesting both to the pupils who write and to their classmates who listen. 
They separate expression from drill. In the new book, Ways to Better 
English, a ninth-grade text, these authors include 100 pages of admir- 
able drill material, so arranged and classified in appendixes that it 
can be used with individual pupils, or with classes having special language 
needs. Moreover, the authors very wisely treat accuracy and correct- 
ness in language as the socially important feature of expression. They 
motivate correctness by making the pupils desire to make their expression 
effective. 

Ways to Better English is brief; it dwells only on minimal language 
essentials; it combines drill and expression in the right relations and 
proportions; it is attractively and ingeniously illustrated; it is an admir- 
ably made and printed volume, worthy of careful consideration for any 


ninth-grade adoption. 
R. L. LyMan 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BOOK NOTICES 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


Told by an Idiot. By Rose Macautey. New York: Boni & Liveright, 
1924. Pp. 340. 

This tale of sound and fury, though more of sound than of fury, pretty thoroughly 
covers three periods of British history—the reigns of Victoria, Edward, and George. 
Three generations of the Garden family each in turn feel that a new day has dawned, 
and the old find the New Young Woman lax in morals and in manners. It is often witty 
and amusing, but might be fully as convincing with less of reiteration and repetition. 


tWays to Better English, Brief Course. By Tuomas H. Briccs and ISABEL 
McKinney. Boston: Ginn & Company, 1924. Pp. viii+331. 
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The Able McLaughlins. By Marcaret Witson. New York: Harper 

Brothers, 1924. Pp. 263. 

The struggles of the pious McLaughlin family, pioneers in Iowa, as they labor 
untiringly to build a home for themselves and future generations, are told with simple 
charm. The two big features of the book are the characterization of the hero and his 
mother and the pictures of the virgin prairie and early growth of Iowa. 

Great Waters. By VERE Hutcuinson. New York: The Century Co., 1924. 

Pp. 390. $2.00. 

A tale of the sea, of pirates, of ineffable wickedness, of killings and tortures mani- 
fold, of a marvelous hero and his love. Much action, much effort at picturesqueness 
on the part of the writer, a welter of violent impressions for the reader. But not a 
single human being, not a single convincing moment. 

A Late Harvest. Miscellaneous Papers Written between Eighty and Ninety. 

By Cartes W. Etiot. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, 1924. 

Pp. 305. $3.00. 

As is well known, this book is an assembling of papers typical of President Eliot’s 
interests and activities, motivated by the approach of his ninetieth birthday. Papers 
on the world-war are omitted, but listed in the bibliography that follows the selections. 
Without these there remains a wide range of topics relative to education, labor problems, 
medicine and public health, religion, society, the world and America at large. It may 
well be that the opening autobiographical essay, ‘How I Have Kept My Health at 
Eighty,” will lend the volume a popular interest it would not otherwise have. 


The Best Short Stories of 1923 and the Yearbook of the American Short Story. 

Edited by Epwarp J. O’BRIEN. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1924. 

Pp. 544. $2.00. 

The twenty fortunate “best” in point of substance and of form are drawn from 
nearly as wide an array of magazines, though Harper’s leads with four. The best 
known names among the winning authors are Sherwood Anderson, Irvin Cobb, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, Edna Ferber, Fanny Hurst, Margaret Prescott Montague, Mary Heaton 
Vorse, and Harry Leon Wilson. As in preceding volumes, there are numerous “rolls 
of honor” and indexes of short stories of the year at home and abroad. 

The Man Who Died Twice. By Epwtn ARLINGTON Rosrnson. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 79. 

An intricate and intimate presentment of a soul—the soul of a genius and a failure. 
The blank verse in which it is written achieves a kind of perpetual movement, effortless 
but relentless, and leaves the reader at the conclusion moved yet definitely glad of 
release. 

The Hellenistic Age. Essays by J. B. Bury, E. A. BARBER, EDwWyN BEVAN, 

and W. W. Tarn. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 151. 

The names of the essays are: “The Hellenistic Age and the History of Civili- 
zation,” “Alexandrian Literature,” “Hellenistic Popular Philosophy,” ‘‘The Social 
Question in the Third Century.” 

The Mummers’ Play. By the late R. J. E. Tippy. With a Memoir. New 

York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1923. Pp. 257. 

A book with two strong and, in a way, independent currents of interest—the bit 
of research itself and the personality of the young man whose death in France left his 
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work incomplete. Besides the Memoir and five chapters-on the type known as The 

Mummers’ Play and on popular taste as exhibited in it, in miracle and morality plays, 

in Elizabethan and later drama, there are the texts of thirty-three English specimens. 

The Profession of Poetry. An Inaugural Lecture delivered before the University 
of Oxford by H. W. Garrop. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1924. Pp. 18. $0.50. 

Delivered by the successor of W. P. Ker in the chair of poetry, this little mono- 
graph opens with a characterization of a man “full of poetry” dying young at seventy. 
The poet is always the prophet of the world’s final causes. 

Century Readings in the Bible. Edited with Introductions and Notes by JOHN 
W. Cun Lire and Henry M. BATTENHOUSE. New York: The Century 
Co., 1924. Pp. 277. 

Excerpts from Old and New Testament “of outstanding literary excellence and 
importance.” 

The History of Pendennis. Vols. I and II. By Wrtttam MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. Edited with an Introduction by RoBert Morss Lovett. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 458. $1.50. 

Tidiness of size hardly compensates for over-closeness of printing. The Introduc- 
tion is worth while. 

Selected Poems of Alfred Lord Tennyson. Edited for college students by 
Marjorie H. Nicotson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. 353. 
$0.90. 

S.P.E. Tract No. XVI.—‘Logic and Grammar.” By Otto JESPERSON. 
“Great and Little Britain.” By D. MacRrircatie and W. H. STEVENSON. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1924. Pp. 40. $1.20. 

S.P.E. Tract No. XIV.—‘‘On the Terms Briton, British, Britisher.”’ By HENRY 
BRADLEY and RoBert Brinces. “Preposition at End.” By H. W. Fow er. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924. Pp. 25. 
$0.85. 

Pylgrym Cronycles. By FRANCES Louise Rocers. With illustrations by 
Harotp W. Mires. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1924. Pp. 609. 
Eight episodes in dramatic form drawn from the adventures of the Puritan settlers 

from the arrival of the Mayflower to its return. Simple suggestions for stage setting 

and costumes. 

Junior High School Education. By Catvin O. Davis. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1924. Pp. 451. $2.20. 

A very complete consideration of this movement in public-school education with 
bibliography of the subject, lists of junior high-school textbooks, reading lists, and 
study helps. The argument for the junior high school and the economic, adminis- 
trative, and educational problems involved in establishing it are carefully set forth. 
Public Speaking for Business Men. By WriitaAM G. HorrMan. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1923. Pp. 300. 

An attempt to sell the idea, explain the difficulties, and make hard work pleasant. 
“Training the Speaker’s Mind” and “The Psychology of Public Speaking” are the 
most distinctive chapters. Good, simple suggestions on improving the voice. 
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Modern English—Books I and II. By Paut KLApPerR and ABRAHAM LONDON. 
Based upon a series of the same title by HENRY P. Emerson and Ina C. 
BENDER. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 205 and 341, 
respectively. 

Intended respectively for the intermediate and the upper grades of the elementary 
school. 

Handbook of English. By JAMes HucH Morratr and J. LEEps BARROLL, JR. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 98. $0.60. 

The Clever Little People with Six Legs. By Hattam HANKSWorRTH. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 294. $1.20. 

This member of the series “Strange Adventures in Nature’s Wonderland”’ intro- 
duces youngsters of the early intermediate grades to the world of the insects. 


The Constitution of the United States. With Synopsis and Questions. New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1924. Pp. 4o. 


Essentials of Speech. By JoHN R. Petsma. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1924. Pp. 326. $2.00 net. 

Part I is devoted to oral reading, Part II to public speaking. The intention is 
a book suitable for high and normal school and elementary college courses. 
Laboratory Manual in the Psychology of Learning. By WrLiiAM HENRY PYLE. 

Baltimore: Warwick and York, Inc., 1923. Pp. 161. $1.50. 

The Spirit of America. By ANGELO Patri. Illustrated with numerous full- 
page drawings by HANSON Boon. Decorative Illustrations by Francis J. 
RIGNEY. Portraits and Photographs. New York: The American View- 
point Society, Inc., 1924. Pp. 118. 

The view of an Italian-American New York City school principal presented in 
short-editorial or four-minute-speech form. Delightful in spirit, clear and incisive 
in statement. Beautifully illustrated. 

Primary Lessons in English. By Etvrra D. CABELL. Chicago: 623 S. Wabash 
Avenue: The Colonial Book Company, 1924. 

This child’s composition book, suitable for the third grade, is composed chiefly 
of little undertakings in expression through language, but is well spiced with appropriate 
help and advice concerning forms of expression. Many bits of literature are included, 
but they are used as springboards for the pupils’ own original expression. And it is a 
really illustrated—not decorated—composition text. 

Independence for the Philippines. Volume II, No. 6, ““The Reference Shelf.” 
Compiled by Jutia E. JoHNSEN. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 
1924. Pp. $.90. 

These little books include reprints of selected articles, briefs, bibliographies, 
debates, study outlines—all material usable in attacking the problem of going to 
sources. 


The Soldiers’ Bonus. Volume II, No. 7, ““The Reference Shelf.” Compiled 
by Jutta E. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1924. Pp. 122. 
$.90. 

Typographically much more attractive than No. 6. 
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